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What Every School Should Have! 
sR I, See 4NEW AMERICAN CHARS. 


— These Charts are finely printed 
(with a beautiful red border) in 
bold clear type, which was all 
made expressly for the purpose. 
The matter is pleasing and attract- 
ive, and the illustrations are appro- 
priate. 
In Nos. 15 and 16, and in the 
ist eg MY : phonic spelling exercises of the 
_1. The Word Method. m other charts, sz/ent /etters are indi- 
—2. Phonie Analysis. e ) cated by a novel and original de- 
3. The A.B, C Method. i 6vice. A Pair of 
ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. [ Handsome 


2m es eer ee me ee 
ena Be Japanned Iron Brackets, 
to be fastened to the wall or black- 
board, from which the charts can be 
suspended, will be furnished with 
each set, without extra charge. If 
preferred, cords may be used in- 
» stead of brackets. (See illustra- 





tions). 
a ik We he We believe that these Charts will 
ll eceaeecceeant impart more information than any 


other series published, and that 
they will be wanted in every 
school. 


SO Numbers in a Set. 
26 x 33 Inches in Size. 


On Walnut Rollers with Brackets. 


Only $5.00 per Set. 
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(MITCHELL'S | NEW | OUTLINE MAPS. ) 


Excelling All Others in Beauty, Accuracy and Cheapness. 
I.—SMAL}. | SERIES. 


With or without Names. 
Only Ten Dollars a Set. 
A Key gratis with each set. The lowest priced Wall Maps published. 


II._LARGE SERIES. 
Without Names. . On Rollers. 
Only Twenty Dollars a Set. 

A Key gratis with each set.. 


] va P ; “ 
New Wall Map of Pennsylvania. 
_This map is 6x4 feet in size, printed on fine paper, handsomely colored by counties, varnished, backed 
with muslin, strongly mounted on rollers and adapted to Office, Family and School use. It 
represents the location of all Cities, Boroughs, Towns, and Post Offices, together with the Rivers, Moun- 
ains, Railroads and Canals, and we believe it to be Complete in every particular 


Price—Only Five Dollars. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





On Rollers. 
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MODEL UNIVERSITY FOR 
PLANS AND PURPOSES OF 


IFTEEN miles west of Boston, as the 

crow flies, and half an hour’s ride on the 
Boston and Albany Railroad, is the suburban 
village of Wellesley. Alighting at the station, 
you find yourself in the open country, where 
hill and dale present themselves in such har 
mony that on a Summer’s day it appears as if 
peace and beauty had met together. A vil- 
lage church, one or two stores, a few scat- 


tered dwellings, are near the station; and, as | 
you take the coach and proceed along the | 


main highway, the few dwellings of the local 
people and the finer residences of those who 
do business in town, are the only objects that 


take your eye from the New England land- | 


scape. It is a ride of half amile or more be- 


fore you turn into a large park, inclosing 300 | 


or 400 acres, the porter’s lodge alone indi- 


cating that you are within the inclosure of a | 


private estate. 


historic as the home of her ‘* Oldtown Folks.” 
It is the region in which the famous Charles 


River takes its rise, the river that has more | 


poets looking out upon it than any similar 
stream in America. Ili 
Massachusetts which Dr. Bowditch, years ago, 


selected after careful research as the most | 


healthful town in the Commonwealth. The 
estate which you have just entered was 
kept for a gentleman’s country seat for 
many years, and the old forest trees have 
been carefully preserved. The smooth road- 
way winds in and out among the ever- 


You are in the village of | 
South Natick, which Mrs. Stowe has made | 


is the section of | 


FEBRUARY, 1880. 


WOMEN AT WELLESLEY. 
A GREAT BENEFACTION. 


greens and oaks and chestnuts without giving: 
a hint of where you are going, when suddenly 
} an array of dark brick buildings, in the form 
| of a double Latin cross, designed in the style 
| of the Renaissance, crowned with a Mansard 
| roof, and set off at various points with towers, 
bays, porches, and spires, a grand and mas- 
|sive pile, bursts into view and crowns the 
|eminence before you. 

Many years ago, when this property 
changed owners, it fell into the hands of a 
| shrewd, bright, and successful Boston lawyer 
—Mr. Henry F. Durant—who, like the late 
George Peabody, has had the power of Midas 
—the power of converting everything he 
touches into money. A graduate of Harvard 
University, he had gained in the prime of life 
| as large a fortune as any man can hold with- 
| out having his head turned, and had selected 
this property as a homestead for his only 
child, a young man of great promise, at once 
the pride and joy of his home. The time had 
/not arrived when the son was old enough to 
have a home of his own, though he was ad- 
vancing to manhood, when he was taken down 
with an illness from which he did not recover. 
The parents, who then resided in ‘‘ South 
Natick’’ as their summer home, were stunned 
(and overwhelmed with their sorrow. Mr. 
| Durant came out of it a changed man. His 
| fine abilities had received consecration at a 
| higher altar than that of self, and he looked 
about him tosee what work in the world God 
had for him todo. He had learned in his 
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own home what a woman of culture and en- 
ergy could do, and it seemed to him that other 
women, if they had suitable training, could 
do vastly better work than they were then 
doing. 

It was fifteen years or more ago when 
thoughts like these were being rooted in a 
single mind and heart ; and from the hour that 
the idea stood before him in distinct shape, 
Mr. Durant never rested until Wellesley Col- 
lege had crowned the hill that overlooks 
Waban-mere. This was, perhaps, ten years 
before the college opened in the fall of 1875. 
It was then thought to be a wild experiment 
to attempt the higher education of women. 
It had received an impulse, indeed, from 
Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess ;’’ Harriet Martineau, 
Mary Somerville, Maria Mitchell, Margaret 
Fuller, Elizabeth Peabody, Mary Lyon, 
Emma Willard, had each done their share of 
work in showing wnat broadiy-educated and 
finely cultured women could do, and Mrs. 
Stowe had rivaled Dickens as a sketcher of 
character scenes among the lowly; but the 
tide had not yet set in the direction of help- 
ing isolated women all over the country who 
felt, in the very marrow of their bones, that 
they had a career before them. Mr. Durant 
was one of the first to see the faint dawning 
of the new day, and for him to sée it was for 
him to lend his energies this way and conse- 


crate his large weaith to this purpose. 


MODEL COLLEGE BUILDINGS. 


It took a long time to prepare the way for 


‘the beginning of a woman’s college, with a 


sufficient outlook into the future to make the 
work anything more than a girls’ boarding- 
school, and, as the place grew, as the leading 
teachers in the country were taken into con- 
fidence, it was determined to make this col- 
lege the teacher of the 300,000 teachers of 
the United States; an ambitious project cer- 
tainly, but a plan which is already so fairly 
put into execution that it needs only years to 
be fulfilled. Four of the ten years which pre- 
ceded the launching of the enterprise were 
spent in erecting the ‘buildings, which were 
planned from the first with an eye to the fu- 
ture; but the future has opened out into so 
many branches of study, and the pupils have 
so unexpectedly multiplied, that the buildings 
are already inadequate for the purposes of in- 
struction. They are continuous, everything 
being under one roof, and are perhaps an 
eighth of a mile in length. No expense was 
spared in their erection, and great skill is 
shown in their arrangement. ‘The long line 
runs east and west, and nearly all the rooms 
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front on the south and admit sunshine. The 
main entrance is on the north side, at the 
centre of the college buildings. As you alight 
from your carriage under the ample porch 
and ascend the steps, you are admitted into a 
spacious hall, in the centre of which are 
tropical plants placed in an immense marble 
basin. Here is a fountain playing the year 
round, and the air is sweet and balmy, like 
that of a June morning. ‘Turning the eyes 
south, you look out on Waban-mere, and the 
fine residences embosomed in the trees be- 
yond. East and west the corridors extend 
through the entire suite of buildings, while a 
broad and easy staircase leads the way to the 
upper stories. The dining-hall is at the west 
end, on the north side, and beyond it is the 
refectory, and still beyond, at a safe remove 
from the main building, are the boilers, whose 
steam, carried through not less than 14 miles 
of piping, supplies every part of the college 
with heat. Hard by are the gas-works, and 
the artesian well, which furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply of pure water. Over the 
kitchen is the gymnasium, where the young 
women gently exercise their muscles with a 
musical accompaniment, and over the hall 
occupied by the domestics is the hospital 
where the sick are cared for. 

The eastern end, similar in its general out- 
side structure, is devoted to widely different 
purposes. ‘The north side, off from the main 
hall, is devoted first to a reception room, and 
to the offices of the lady President and her 
assistant ; then, as you advance through the 
corridor, a door opens into the architectural 
gem of the college, the beautiful library, 
which has the very aroma of delightful stud- 
ies, and farther still you find the large read- 
ing room, and the parlors for reception and 
similar purposes. The pupils occupy the first 
floor on the south side for their sleeping and 
studying apartments, and tier above tier, till 
you reach the roof, nearly four hundred 
women are thus packed away in this huge 
structure, which has been so planned that 
from the centre of the main hall, where you 
look up through the open space to the glass- 
capped roof, to the very extremities of the 
building, each story similar in its general ar- 
rangement to the other, you feel that the 
structure is almost the unit of conscious life. 
Probably no college buildings in the country 
have ever been constructed in which equal 
attention has been given to the convenience 
and health of the students, the proper order 
for class-rooms, or the facilities for the chang- 
ing of classes from room to room without 
confusion or noise. 
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The chapel is above the library, on the 
second floor. It is spacious, well-lighted, 
well-seated, has a fine organ and a beautiful 
memorial window, but has neither chancel 
nor altar, features which can poorly be spared 
where women are to be taught the profounder 
elements of reverence and worship. Hardly 
anything, however, seems to have been 
omitted in the beginning of this enterprise 
and in the development of its material inter- 
ests, which is within the scope of human skill 
and ingenuity. ‘The ornamentation of the 
rooms is in keeping with the general struct- 
ure, simple and rich, never gaudy or mere- 
tricious. Pictures adorn the walls, and stat- 
uary is placed in suitable corners and niches. 
Nothing is cheap, yet nothing is showy. ‘The 
very building seems to lend itself to the higher 
education of woman— 

To leave her space to bourgeon out of all 
Within her—let her make herself her own 
‘To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 


WOMAN’S HIGHER EDUCATION. 


But, much as buildings are in themselves, 
they amount to little unless there is something 


behind them. ‘The question is, What kind of 


work this college proposes to do, and how it 
isdone? ‘The plan in Mr. Durant’s mind 
from the outset was to have Wellesley (it is 
now the name of both the college, the post 
office, and the railway station) a university 
for young women intending to be teachers, 
and to furnish them with the highest and best 
instruction in every department of knowledge, 
not simply classical and literary, but scientific, 
mathematical, artistic, musical, and special. 

The idea is that women are as capable as 
men in any department of study; that when 
they can study, not asa ‘‘ Harvard annex,” 
but under proper teachers, with proper facili- 
ties, their work will not suffer by comparison 
with that of their brothers. ‘The higher edu- 
cation is felt by the friends of Wellesley to be 
the special feature of our modern civilization, 
the proper and desirable method in which 
woman should compete for or demand the 
position assigned by nature and usage to their 
brothers. ‘lhis education is to be gained by 
giving them the practical power that comes 
trom patient discipline. ‘lhe point aimed at 
is to make them noble, useful, refined, culti- 
vated, Christian. ‘lhe purpose and spirit of 
this thorough esthetic culture is expressed in 
the appeal of the Princess /da in ‘Lennyson’s 
poem, who thus addresses her sex : 

*O, lift your natures up; 
Embrace our aims, work out your freedom, girls; 
Knowledge is now no more a fountain sealed ; 
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Drink deep, until the habits of the slave, 
The sins of emptiness, gossip, and spite, 
And slander die. Better not be at all 
Than not be noble.” 


To accompiish this work, the best begin- 
ning had to be to follow essentially the usual 
American college system for men; but the 
plan admits the expansion into the university 
system as soon as the associated branches of 
professional or scientific study can be prop- 
erly organized and developed. One of the 
Harvard professors, recently visiting Welles- 
ley, said to its President, with reference to the 
development of these large plans for the edu- 
cation of women: ‘‘ You have done in four 
years what it usually takes forty years todo.” 
The President, Miss Ada L. Howard, a 
cheerful, bright woman, whose snow-white 
hair admirably sets off a fresh, healthy counte- 
nance; whose eye is at once the eye of sym- 
pathy and of command, and whose spirit is as 
far removed from strong-mindedness as if she 
had been the mother of Priam’s fifty daughters, 
has had a large experience in education, and 
has been at Wellesley from the day the in- 
stitution was opened. She is as much a part 
of it as is its great benefactor, Mr. Durant, 
and it must be a benefaction to any young 
woman to come within the range of her per- 
sonal influence. She is a fine representative 
of the ripeness and intelligence of woman- 
hood, a woman whom her sex at once love 
and respect; and the several professors—all 
women, except the teacher of music—share in 
her large-minded and ingenuous spirit. You 
feel that here are sterling women, not ‘‘ blue- 
stockings,’’ not persons who have eaten but 
never digested books, but sensible and earnest 
women, who believe in the improvement of 
their sex, and are deeply enthusiastic in doing 
a practical and definite work. ‘This is the 
key to the unusually earnest spirit which 
reigns at Wellesley—the spirit of quiet, ef- 
fective study ; the spirit of an eager, quench- 
less desire to know all that is to be known in 
any branch of knowledge, and to know it in 
order to use it again. 

Then, the college has taken a bold depart- 
ure as to what is best worth studying. ‘There 
is nothing here like the finishing off of a young 
woman that she may go into society. ‘The 
feeling reigns in every class-room, and is the 
atmosphere of the place, that one’s education 
is just beginning, and in every department of 
study the amplest means are furnished to the 
pupils to make it definite, practical, thorough. 
There are no examinations, only a very 
limited number of prizes, and no marks for 
recitations, Each pupil is thrown upon her 
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honor as a woman, and character is fashioned 
at every step of the educational process, The 
radical departure is in the objects of study. 
The classics are not in the least neglected, but 


the physical and mathematical sciences have a | 


larger space given to them than is perhaps to 
be found in any college in America. 
been believed that, beyond the necessary ele- 
mentary training in languages, women have a 
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It has | 


special field of usefulness both in the study of | 


the physical sciences and in their application 


to life. The demand for instruction in the | 


department of physics may be largely owing 
to the fact that Miss Whiting, who had an ex- 


| 


ceptional training under Prof. Pickering, of | 
_translation from Plato is faultless; and the 


the Boston Institute of ‘Technology, has 
proved herself a person of singular capacity 
to teach; but it seems as if those who once 
become engaged in the higher department of 
physics, in which Miss Whiting is entirely at 
home, find the study too fascinating to let it 


alone. It is to-day, perhaps, the most popular | 


department in the college. Nearly a hundred 
students are engaged as specialists in this de- 
partment alone. Mathematics are less popu- 
lar, but the number is not few at Wellesley 
who talk 
“‘ Whole nights long, up in the tower, 
Of sine and arc, spheroid and azimuth 
And right ascension, heaven knows what,” 


TEACHING BY PRACTICAL MEIHODS., 


Then, again, the college has taken the 
natural method of instruction. ‘The text-book 
is well enough as a guide, but the physics are 
taught by the laboratory process; botany is 
taught by the constant use of the microscope ; 
biology is taught by the analysis of living 
specimens, and lithology and chemistry are 
studied as far as possible by practical methods. 
It is nothing uncommon to see 50 women 


analyzing the structure of the nerve system in | 


a frog’s leg, or the prototype of the apple- 





blossom in the winter’s bud, or hammering | 


away upon a bit of rock which they resolve | 


into its constituent elements. And the same 
thoroughness is applied to the study of French, 
to the training of the voice in singing, to the 
discipline of the hand and eye in drawing, and 
to the education of ear and hand in music. 
This is said to be the only college in the coun- 
try where the physical sciences are studied 
after a practical fashion, as Liebig studied 
chemistry, as Faraday experimented in 
physics, as Agassiz analyzed living specimens 
at the Summer Scientific School at Penikese. 

It is needless to say that these methods 
revolutionize the study of the sciences, and 
make it the most fascinating work a woman 
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| ing, but no one can have any idea of the large 
scale on which the sciences in every depart- 
ment are studied, unless he spends a day or 
two at Wellesley and looks the institution 
over. The class rooms are chiefly in the 
second, third, and fourth stories, on the north 
side of the main building; and the amount of 
thorough work done in these rooms, so thor- 
ough that the pupil knows every inch of the 
ground she travels over, is simply Amazing. 
In Greek you will hear a gentle-voiced woman 
making the most musical of languages seem 
more musical than ever, as the accents of 
Greek syllables fall from her lips, while the 


|can engage in. It may seem like story-tell- 


| 
| 
| 


same fair hands an hour later may be seen 
putting a difficult problem from the differen- 
tial calculus upon the blackboard. This 
illustrates the breadth and variety of culture 
that is aimed at by the founders and directors 
of Wellesley. They are answering a thousand 
questions as to the higher education of women, 
in a way that no college weighed down with 
scholastic traditions could possibly answer; 
and the whole plan of education is in some 
respects a closer reflection, (in no sense an 
imitation, ) of the large plans which President 
Eliot has initiated at Harvard, than can be 
found elsewhere. 

Then Wellesley had an exceptional advan- 
tage at the start in obtaining the pick of the 
most enthusiastic women students of the 
country. It gave out as its object the teach- 
ing of the teachers. Its literary s'andard, 
without’$pecial training-schools, could not be 
in 1875 what it is in 1879, but from the first 
it had students of a high grade, both in char- 
acter and ability. Working with the best 
material, with women who already knew what 
it was to study, or were eager to begin as 
teachers themselves, it has had everything at 
an advantage. Mr. Durant, not perhaps 
counting the cost, but realizing that this is 
the truest work for humanity which he can 
do as a memorial of his great sorrow, has 
used his abundant means without stint to 
meet the original and growing wants of each 
department. In one room sixty-five micro- 
scopes, in another twenty pianos, in another 
a museum of natural history, everywhere the 
best and most recent appliances and books, 
are at the disposal of both professors and stu- 
dents, and yet the left hand hardly seems to 
know what the right hand does. Mr. Durant, 
who in personal appearance reminds one of 
the portraits of John Wesley, has been too 
lavish a benefactor not to have his example 
quicken others, and the very largeness of his 
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gifts, and the growing evidence that the, 
college is thoroughly established for the com- 
ing time, have already attracted the attention 
of those who have all the way from $5 000 to 
$500,000 to give for educational endowments, 
and believe that the strongest-minded women 
are the best educated and those most aware 
of how little they really know. 

These endowments from Mr. Durant and 
others are now meeting just the wants which 
such an institution has to deal with. They 
are helping, for instance, to erect and endow 
a laboratory building 400 feet long by 20 
wide, and four stories high, which will soon 
be erected exclusively for this sort of work. 
They are soon to appear in Stone Hall, to be 
erected solely for the teachers who desire to 
pursue advanced studies, and intended to ac- 
commodate roo students. The overflow from 
the college proper is already such that a large 
number in the teachers’ department are 
obliged to live in a boarding-house called 
Dana Hall, in the village, and, speaking gen- 
erally, Wellesley may be said to have been 
crowded with pupils from the start. 





THE COURSES OF STUDY. 


The plan of education is elaborate and 
well digested. In order to carry out the | 
leading idea of the college, and provide var- 
ious systems of study with wide differences of 
instruction, seven courses have been arranged 
from which the students can choose. They 
are the general college course, to which the 
preference is naturally given, the course for 
honors in classics, the course for honors in 
mathematics, the course for honors in mod- 
ern languages, the scientific course, the five 
years’ musical course, and the five years’ art 
course. It is intended that all of these (so 
far as practicable) shall be equal in mental 
discipline and systematic culture, and this 
wide diversity of instruction is specially ar- 
ranged to meet the wants of those who de- 
sire to supplement their earlier training as 
teachers, or completely equip themselves for 
this profession. Not that all the students are 
teachers, or intending to be such, but there 
are very few young women at Wellesley who 
have before them no direct purpose of utiliz- 
ing their knowledge. The studies in the 
general college course are not essentially 
different from those in the ordinary college 
system for men, political economy and sim- 
ilar studies being the chief branches excluded. 
Unless expressly stated otherwise, each course 
extends to four years, but this does not pre- 
vent women who have been teachers, and 
desire to supplement a defective education by | 





| 
| 
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special study, from taking parts of any course 
which they may most need. 

This year has been notable in the history 
of the college for the advances made in ar- 
ranging a special teachers’ college course to 
meet the wants of this class of women, and 
this course, for a season at least, promises to 
be one of great usefulness. There has been 
so little opportunity hereto‘ore for women to 
obtain a first-class education as teachers, and 
there is such a quickening in all the leading 
schools for the higher education of girls, that 
the teachers of the best schools are compelled 
to educate themselves over again in order to 
meet the demands of their profession, and 
Wellesley is almost the only institution in the 
country where the plans are broad enough 
and the adequate appointments exist for this 
sort of education. This year is notable also 
for the fact that the decision has now been 
reached to make instruction in music and art 
free with the beginning of the college year 
for 1880. When the teachers’ department 
was organized, a year ago, fifty-one 
entered it, and this year over one hundred 
are in attendance. ‘These teachers enter with- 
out examination and are only required to 
furnish the proper certificates of character 
and intelligence to receive admission to the 
college and enjoy its privileges. 

An illustration will show their nature and 
value. For instance, a teacher of Latin, 
seeking higher instruction, can, if it should 
be thought best, recite daily in three different 
classes; studying in an academic class, the 
methods of instruction in pronunciation, syn- 
tax, etc., and also, taking advanced lessons 
with the Freshman, Sophomore, or Junior 
class. This will enable her to give all her 
time to Latin, teach her the methods of in- 
struction in every class. Similar advantages 
are given for the study of Greek, German, 
French, mathematics, ancient and modern 
history, English literature, the physical and 
natural sciences, or they can give their whole 
time to chemistry, physics, botany, or biology. 
Special instruction is also given in the use of 
the compound microscope and in laboratory 
practice. 

A limited number of mature and well edu- 
cated young women, not less than eighteen 
years of age, who desire to perfect themselves 
in special studies, are also received. Out of 
eighteen graduates last year in the regular 
college course, five returned at the beginning 
of the present year to work further in these 
special lines of study. ‘These courses of 
study, so widely varied and adapted with 
such discrimination to the actual needs of 
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pupils, show, as well as a more extended de- 
scription, the kind and quality of the educa- 
tional work that Wellesley is doing. Nothing 
that belongs to the general training of women 


orto their higher education seems to have | 


been overlooked, and yet in every direction 
the courses of study are definite, practical, 
complete. As an indication of what is done 
in the single department of physics, a pas- 
sage from the Wedlesley Calendar speaks for 
itself : 

The Department of Physics occupies a convenient 
lecture-room, with lantern and porte/umiere constantly 
in place for the illustration of lectures, or the projec- 
tion upon the screen of minute experiments. Water, 
wires from the battery, oxvgen and hydrogen, and il- 
Juminating gas, are furnished at the lecturer’s desk. 
The costly apparatus for this department has been se- 
lected with great care from the best makers in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and this country. During the 
present year the apparatus has been largely increased. 
Everything necessary for instruction and illustration 
has been supplied. There is a professor’s laboratory 
for the preparation of experiments, and an extensive 
students’ laboratory, supplied with instruments for 
quantitative work. This is arranged in eight sepa- 
rate rooms and alcoves. One dark room is supplied 
with a Bunsen’s photometer, for measuring the candle- 
power of lights, and with apparatus for spectrum 
analysis, etc. Another room is fitted up for an elec- 
trical laboratory, and supplied with Wheatstone’s 
bridge and resistance coils, Thomson’s mirror, gal- 
vanometer and lamp stand, made by Elliot, of London, 
and other apparatus necessary for electrical measure- 
ments. There is also a battery-room and a room for 
photography. 


The corporation has a special charter from 


} 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the commonwealth of Massachusetts, by | 


which it is ‘* authorized to convey such hon- 
ors , degrees, and diplomas as are granted or 
conferred by any university or college in the 
commonwealth.”” The degree of B. A. is 


except those who take the scientific course. 
The price of board and tuition for the year is 
$250. ‘This moderate sum gives an admission 
to all the privileges which Wellesley affords, 
or at least it will when instruction in art 
and music is made free, as will soon be the 
case. Of this sum, $150 is paid at the en- 
trance on Sept. 3, and the remainder in Jan- 
uary following. 


REAL LIFE AT WELLESLEY. 


As to the matter of dress, the authorities 
prefer that the apparel of the students should 
be light, loose, comfortable, short enough for 
easy walking, free from heavy trimmings. 
No peculiar costume is required, but it is sug- 
gested that it be neat and adapted to the 
seasén. ‘The rule seems to be to dress to be 
properly and comfortably clad, not to live to 
dress. No particular costume is ordered, but 
the idea prevails that dress is secondary to 
study. Then the style of living makes sad 
havoc with the conventional waist. The daily 
gymnastic exercises are necessary to health, 
and under this treatment the waist expands 
and renewed vigor comes to both mind and 
body. It is not an uncommon thing for 
members of the Freshman Class to go home 
at Thanksgiving or Christmas, not more for 
the social festivities than to be ‘ let out,’’ and 
many are the parents who might object indig- 
nantly to the houseful of dressmakers and to 
the expensiveness of Wellesley in the matter 
of clothing, until they take a second look at 
the plump and rosy-cheeked daughter who 
graces the household. Great care is taken to 


| admit only healthy women, and to give them 
/such regular and generous physical training 


given to students who complete the general | 
college course, the scientific course, the five | 


years’ musical course, the five years’ art 
course, or the course for honors in the clas- 
sics, mathematics, sciences, or modern lan- 
guages. 
of M. A. is granted to post graduate stu- 
dents. 


that they can do good work at their books. 
As a matter of fact, the girls no sooner fall 
into the habit of keeping their bodies in good 


‘condition than they find that regular study 
| does not injure them in the least. Only 


Under certain conditions the degree | 


The age for admission to the Freshman | 


Class is sixteen, but students are preferred 
who area year older. Heretofore a prepara- 


tory department has been connected with the | 
| staircases, indicate that they are the daugh- 


college, but with the expiration of the aca- 
demic year it will be discontinued. 


_future, applicants for the Freshman Class, 


winteWreeaemumn bers 105, will be examined 
by the teache “prepare them for admis- 


sion, and their certificates will be teceived at 


In the | 


healthy women are fit for study, and the 
amount of it they can do each day is what 
the Wellesley girls think of most. Their 
bright faces and rosy cheeks, and the un- 
studied grace of their movements as you 
watch them passing almost noiselessly through 
the main hall and up and down the great 


ters of sturdy New England people for the 


| most part; the daughters, to quite an extent, 


of lawyers and clergymen, young women in 
whom the mental instincts are quite as strong 


| as the commendable desire to carve out their 


the college in place of the usual examinations | 


before admission, 


Preparation im Greek will | 


also be required in 1881, from all candidates ' 


own careers. If a woman’s beauty is traced 
not merely to beauty of face and form, bu 
to the spiritual and sympathetie-life which 
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speaks through them, Wellesley College may | made honorable, and every student has her 
be justly noted for the unforgetable faces of | hour’s work, besides the care of her room, to 


very many most attractive women. 

There is a peculiar charm, something al- 
most indefinable, in the daily life of the col- 
lege. The President said to the writer: 
‘«« My stay here seems like a leaf out of an old 
romance.’”’ ‘There is not the faintest hint of 


the fact that you are in what is essentially a 
woman’s university. The girls are free to go 
out and in as they please. It almost seems 
if there were no rules. The cheer and glow 
of buoyant life is everywhere.- The students 
seem 

“As wild their thoughts and gay of wing 

As Eden’s garden bird,” 
In the hours of recreation, whether they are 
skating or rowing on the Waban-mere, play- 
ing lawn-tennis or grace-hoops, engaging in 
contests of archery, or rambling through the 
oak and walnut groves, it seems as if their 
life were a scene out of Paradise before the 
fifth act of that drama in the world’s history 
had begun. ‘There are rules of honor here, 
but no such statutes as— 

“Not for three years to correspond with home, 


Not for three years to cross the liberties, 
Not for three years to speak with any men,” 
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do every day. Here is paradise again. ‘Then 
the neatness of the private rooms of the stu- 
dents, fully equal to that of the public rooms 
and corridors, the fresh and wholesome air, 
the joyous sunshine that lights up the whole 
suite of buildings, and the general atmos- 


a boarding school. You are hardly aware of | phere of home, are something that one does 


| not often see. ‘The moral forces which go 


with these arrangements for physical and 
social life can hardly be estimated. 

The ‘‘ curiosity shop” of the establishment 
is the attic, where the trunks are stored. It 
looks as if there were enough to set up half a 
dozen firms in active business. Another sin- 
gular feature is the fire department. ‘lhe girls 
are divided into companies, and are regularly 


| drilled as a fire-brigade in the use cf the hand 


Men are at a discount—there are only two | 
in the whole establishment, the teacher of | 


music and the engineer—or at a premium, 
and one of the sweet women professors was 
heard to say in a whisper that it wouldn’t be 
‘so desperately monotonous if they were a 
little more plenty at times,” but the atmos- 
phere of the college community is too busy 
with the great possibilities of education and 


the outreaching prospect of future usefulness | 


to admit much thought of the other sex. It 


is the men who feel lonely on this college | 


campus. 

It is a sight worth traveling many miles to 
see, to be present in the great dining-hall 
when four hundred women file in to their 
places and sit down to dinner. It was the 
Harvard students of narrow means who 
turned waiters last summer at the White 
Mountain hotels during vacation time, but 
here the ‘‘ sweet girl-graduates in their gol- 
den hair’’ are waiters three times every day, 
and not only this, but they set the tables and 
wash the dishes, and become systematic and 
practical housekeepers at the same time that 
they are extracting Greek roots and solving 
problems in qualitative analysis. Nay, they 
even go to the laundry and wash their own 


| 


engines, which are placed at proper intervals 
in all the buildings, and in the mental habits 
of coolness and reserve amid danger. Boating 
is one of the amusements of which they never 
tire. There are fourteen boats on the tiny lake, 
and each crew has its own uniform and is 
under its separate captain. ‘The girls have 
their boating songs in Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
lish, and are ambitious enough to row with 
any crew of men that dare to meet them the 
world over. Once they gave Mr. Long- 
fellow a ride in a boat which they had named 
Evangeline, and there is no merrier life any- 
where than these girls have when the boating 
season begins. Another amusement of leisure 
hours is the care of flowers, in which women 
are peculiarly at home. 


DETAILS OF THE DAILY WORK. 


For so young an institution, the number of 
scholarships and other agencies by which 
worthy students are aided is considerable, 
Every incentive is placed before women to 
make them depend upon themselves. ‘There 
is an enkindling ardor, the flush and glow of 
genuine enthusiasm, in the daily school life, 
which is seldom if ever seen in the same de- 
gree in the colleges for men. ‘The daily rou- 
tine is as follows: ‘The rising bell rings at 
6 a. m., breakfast served at 7, dinner at 1 p. 
m, supper at 6. From morning prayers till 
the close of the morning recitation hours, 
from the beginning to the close of the after- 
noon recitation hours, and from 7 p. m. to 9 
p. m., are the regular study hours. ‘The re- 
tiring bell rings at 9:30 p. m., and at 9:45 
every light is extinguished, and the busy life 
of these student-women is hushed till morn- 
ing light. Twenty minutes each morning 


clothes if they desire to do so. Work is| and evening are strictly observed as silent 
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time to be used for prayer, meditation, read- 
ing the Bible, or any other personal exercise 
of religion. No woman is received as a pu- 


pil whom the Faculty cannot trust, and if any | 


girl is found whose habits are not what they 
should be, she is sent away at once. 

To visitors the library is hardly less attrac- 
tive than to the students. It is fitted up with 
great taste, and contains nearly 20,000 vol- 
umes. The books have been carefully selected, 
and it is one of the best working libraries in 
New England. More than a hundred of the 
leading periodicals of the United States, Eng- 


land, France, Germany, and Italy are on the 


tables, and each one finds numerous readers. 
Choice engravings of poets and authors, and 
many busts, light up the elegantly-mounted 
book-cases, and there is space enough for a 
library of more than 100,000 volumes. It is 
fascinating to see the studious women gather- 
ing the choice things of culture from these an- 
cient and modern tomes, evening after even- 
ing, under the brilliant light, and more fasci- 
nating still to feel the atmosphere of refine- 
ment and culture that pervades not only the 
library, but every part of the building, even 


the details of decoration or arrangement. ‘The | 








naturally goes into the higher education, 
The problem yet to be solved in American 
education, equally for men and women, is 
how to impart religious knowledge in such 
a positive and practical fashion that young 
persons shall have something more than a 
sentimental basis for religious convictions, 
and the guardians of Wellesley College are 
not yet wiser than others as to what it is best 
to do. 

It is not possible to say in a single article 
all that can be said about this institution. Its 
best friends have already been surprised at the 
place it has won for itself in the education of 
American women. It has begun a great ex- 
periment on a basisand with a patronage that 


| are rapidly winning the confidence of our best 


late Hammatt Billings is said to have consid- | 


ered that the designing of Wellesley College 
was his chief work, and every detail seems to 
have been carried out in accordance with his 
exquisitely-devised plans. 

The college is under evangelical auspices, 
and, without being sectarian, conforms largely 
to the methods commonly employed among 
evangelical Protestants for the guiding and 
deepening of the spiritual life. Much stress 
is laid upon the study of the Bible—upon the 
committing of portions of it to memory. 
The students are divided into sections, each 
section being intrusted to a member of the 
college Faculty, and numbering from twenty 
to thirty girls. ‘The teacher is in a sense the 
mother confessor for these women. They go 
to her for spiritual and other advice, and find 
in her the friend who helps them in critical 
moments. ‘There is a great amount of quiet, 
undenominational, and truly Christian work 
done through the personal contact of mind 
with mind and heart with heart. Each sec- 
tion has four Bible lessons a week and a spe- 
cial lesson on Sunday, and there is usually a 
religious service in the chapel by a clergyman 
of some evangelical denomination. 
ble study and the general religious system ap- 
pear to be chiefly personal and subjective, 
producing impressions and convictions, but 
perhaps not sufficiently supporting them by 
the historical and rational treatment which 


The Bi- | 


educators, and it seems to be destined to doa 
larger and perhaps a more important service 
than its noble founders have yet conceived. 
It is yet in its beginning ; and its beginning 
was like the erection of a house where even 
the tools for putting the materials into the 
proper shape have to be manufactured as one 
goes along. It is easier to be enthusiastic 
over this institution than to look over its 
work, its large resources, its facilities for up- 
lifting woman, and think out what it is likely 
to accomplish in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. It is not, however, too much to say 
that it is likely to do more to change and im- 
prove the condition of women in America 
during the next generation than any other 
similar agency whatever, which enters into our 


| complex social and religious life. 
J 8 





New York Times. 
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BEAUTY IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 
REV. A. D. MAYO, 


"T*HE most notable thing in human life is the way in 

which woman, if left to herself, always follows the 
rough work of man, building up where he pulls down; 
adorning the places left waste by his wars; shaping 
all the elements of comfort and power into forms of 
loveliness and grace. So the first great change in the 
common school—made within the past twenty years 
by the incoming crowd of girl school-mistresses—has 
been a brightening up of the whole landscape of 
American school life with an indescribable light. It 
is, in itself, one of the most vital and important changes 
ever wrought in American school keeping. For noth- 
ing has such an effect on children as the social and 
spiritual atmosphere in which they work, In the 
realm of cheerfulness, love, freedom and beauty that 
the young women of our country have now made the 
common school, it is the privilege of our best in- 
structors to set up and elaborate their finest methods 
of school training, with the certainty that the call to 
work will be to the little ones like a summons to ball 
or croquet on a sunlit lawn on a bright breezy after- 
noon, 
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The first condition of doing anything successfully 
with a child. is that you sincerely love him; jiove 
childhood in him; love himself because of the possi- 
bilities that are in him. Only by learning to love 
them with a “love unfeigned,’”’ will your pupils be- 
come to you objects of comeliness and satisfaction. I 
don’t expect the best of you to rise to an angelic in- 
terest in your pupils at once; or to attain to an im- 
mediate state of rapturous affection the first week. I 
only insist that if you do not find in your deepest 
heart the possibility of loving them so that the ugliest 
can be looked into a comely spectacle, in time, your 
vocation is not in the people’s school. It is wonder- 
ful how much you can do with yourselves, by reflec- 
tion, by self-discipline, to open your own eyes to the 
divine beauty that lurks in the soul of every little 
child—how, in two or three weeks, if you contrive to 
find a hearty interest and a religious love for the most 
unpromising set of school urchins, their faces will put 
on a new expression, and one by one, as out of some 
great crowded canvas of the old masters, will shine 
forth a face wearing a look of power, innocence, eager 
hope, or prophetic saintliness. 

If you would awaken the love of beauty in young 
children, you must in some way be beautiful yourself. 
And every true woman knows she has it in her to be 
supremely lovely to somebody. Children go deeper 
than the outer face or form, and feel by a subtle mag- 
netism, the childlike love, trust and confidence, in the 
soul of their teacher. Thus yourschool keeping may 
become the loftiest university to you, for there you 
are compelled to take yourself in hand, and put your- 
self in communion with the heart and mind of child- 
hood as the prime condition of success. Whether 


easy or hard, loving and trusting and consecrated to 


them must you become, if you ever expect to be to 
them a spectacle of beauty; and once become so, you 
need have no fear that lack of special artistic culture, 
or personal charm, will hinder you in your influence 
withthem. So in the daily life in the school-room, 
you are awaking a faculty for the appreciation of 
beauty. without which all outward training and beau- 
tiful surroundings leave the child like a wild beast in 
a flower-garden, or the man and woman like a pair of 
savages in the palace builded by his money and de- 
graded by her vulgarity; but which, once aroused in 
the souls of this generation of school boys and girls, 
by the love and loveliness of the young people set to 
teach and train them in the common school, we shall 
have the possibility of all desired growth; not only in 
the artistic work of the hand, but in the higher realm 
of refined manners, and a society always nearing the 
Golden Rule. 

A spiritual and mental state of loving-kindess and 
wisdom, such as I have described, will fashion the 
manners of the teacher. All our discussions about 
school discipline find their key-ncte in the manners of 
the man or woman presiding in the school-room. You 
all have met people whose manners are a healing 
balm to your vexed and hurried spirit. A marvelous 
calmness and sweetness go with them, which are 
proof against your rudeness or restlessness; coaxes 
the rough, bitter, despairing moods out of you, and 
enfolds you like the golden air of an October after- 
noon. Such manners as these cannot be taught in the 
dancing school, or learned in any circle even of the 
uppermost ten. They are born out of a calm, loving, 
wise and self-sacrificing character, and no influence 
on earth is more potent for good. To govern a school, 
you must first know, then love the children; then 
govern yourself before them. And the external sign, 
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that you have learned to govern yourself, is your man- 
ner before your scholars. Remember that your man- 
ners may train up a group of gentlemen and _ ladies, 
provided you are at heart either the long sought for, 
but seldom found, lady or gentleman yourself. 

It is not a matter beneath the notice of the loftiest 
teacher, especially of a woman, what shall be the 
style of dress in the school room. I believe there 
is an art of dressing for the school room, which, with- 
out involving our young ladies in needless ex 
or exposing them to remark, will make their style of 
choosing and wearing their garments a perpetual les- 
son in beauty. I am old-fashioned enough to think 
that a well-dressed, “live,’”? young American woman 
teacher, clad, not according to.some half-mannish 
“reform theory,” but like a sensible Christian woman, 
is worth as a teacher of beauty in the school room, all 
the plaster goddesses that ever leaned and shivered in 
all the art galleries of America! 

Your school room is a field over w! 
full control, and can be made a perpetual 
son to its occupants. That room must 
gone towards ruin which cannot be put in a state of 
neatness, and made attractive by a vigorous young 
woman, with the help of fifty children and the fami- 
lies from which they come. An hour or two a week, 
among the fields and forests, at the head of your little 
brigade, will suffice to make your school 
som with summer flowers or flame with au 
And, surely, with all the resources of picture papers, 
engravings, and chromos at your command, the cold- 
est school interior in the country can be made a 
charming winter parlor for the little ones that come 
shivering into it from their long tramp through the 
drifts against the biting wind. Our cily school rooms 
afford still greater facilities for simple ornamentation. 

There is a great deal more than the mere indulgence 
of good taste in this arrangement of your school room. 
The vast majority of your children will never live in 
a room of their own better than this. If you can 
show these boys, who are to become the fathers in 
homes, how much can be done with four plain walls 
and the formal furniture of such a place; if you can 
take these future housekeepers into your secret of 
making this bare place a bower of beauty; you are 
giving both a lesson in household economy sadly 
needed in our land. It is possible for you so to dress; 
so to teach and advise your children in matters of per- 
sonal appearance; so, with their help, to arrange your 
school house; that during the years of their school 
life, they shall have before them always a notable ex- 
ample of home comfort and beauty; and a child that 
goes out from our common school with the faculty to 
make an attractive place of a simple room, at mode- 
rate expense, has learned one of the most valuable 
lessons in life, and the seeds of true art culture are 
planted in the soil of his every-day existence. 

There can be no culture of the beautiful in a dis- 
orderly school. Confusion is the m f ugliness 
and a whole brood of mental and moral disorders, 
The great danger in our schools is the disorder of hur- 
ried and over-crowded work. Our courses of study 
need judicious weeding, till they are reduced to the 
natural and reasonable capacity of average children, 
and worked with that industrious moderation which, 
in the end, achieves most in life. There are two 
styles of order in the school-house—the military and 
the natural, It is possible to drill a class of children 
up to a more than clock work. precision of uniform 
behavior ; and there has been a great development 
of this martinet style of school discipline since the 
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soldiering days of 62, But valuable as some of these 
lessons of military obedience, promptness and persist- 
ence are, 1 am confident we should aim at a style of 
discipline deeper and more vital. Your school will 
not be well or beautifully governed, till the majority 
of your scholars are so enthusiastically engaged in the 
work in hand, that they form a public opinion which 
compels respectful and orderly behaviour as the law 
of the little community. Your high vocation is to 
teach these children how to live with each other in 
American society, each attending faithfully to his own 
business, and all working together to build up the 
world’s Republic—the model country of mankind. 
With such fundation stones laid deep in the souls, 
the habits, the manners, and the daily school life of 
the children, we may hope to rear our temple of art 
culture in the common school. No superficial drill in 
music and drawing and ornamental penmanship, will 
compensate for this radical training of the young in 


that beauty whose soul is love ; but with such a disci- | 
pline in the school house as I have described, the | 


music master and the drawing master will find a soil | 
| party, is graphically told by Irving in “ Astoria.’’ 


made ready for the growth of their divine arts. A 
class of loving, gentle-minded children, bound to 


their teacher by admiration and reverence, living in a | 


school room that is in itself a teacher of elegance and 
order, governed and led in the sweet ways of a firm and 
kindly control, will learn to sing out of the heart, and 
use the pencil with spirit and power. And such a 
training in the beautiful things of their common life, 


will be the most practical of all studies; even a train- | 
ing for the manhood and womanhood for which our | 


dear America so longs and prays with uplifted hands, 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


WM. I. MARSHALL, 

M Aps of the United States, issued since 1872, show 
in the northwest corner of Wyoming Territory, 
Stretching a little over into Idaho and Montana, a rec- 
tangular plat, marked Yellowstone National Park. On 
the maps of an ordinary school geography it appears 
scarcely larger than one’s thumb-nail, but that is only 
because we own so much land out West that we can- 





not spare a great space on a map, even for a large | 
region; for this, which seems so small, is sixty-five | 


miles long by fifty-five miles wide, covering more than 
two and a quarter million acres, or an area so large that 
we might cut off from one end of our Park a section 
as large as the State of Delaware, and from the other 
end another section as large as the State of Rhode 
Island, and then have left between the two a strip 
through the middle of the Park three miles wide and 
sixty-five miles long. Here nature has assembled, as 
if for the very purpose to which government has wisely 
devoted the region, such profusion of her rarest won- 
ders, manifesting such marvelous phenomena of gey- 
sers, solfataras, fumaroles, and mud volcanoes, amid 
such sublime and picturesque scenery of lakes, moun- 


tains, rivers, valleys, cafions, cataracts, cascades, cliffs | 


of obsidian, petrified forests, and curiously eroded 
and brilliantly colored rocks, that its early explorers 


gave it the name of Wonderland, a title which all who | 


have visited it deem most fitting. It ison both sides, 


but mostly on the east side of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains, the southwest corner of the Park, 
draining into the- Pacific through the Snake River, 
the great southerly braneh of the Oregon or Columbia 
River, and the rest of it draining through the Madi- 





son and Gallatin (which are the middle and eastern 
of the three streams which unite to form the Missouri 
River), and the Yellowstone, which is the greatest 
tributary of the Upper Missouri and is longer than the 
Rhine or the Ohio. Between 44° and 45° N. Lat., 
its valleys ranging from 6,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea level, and the mountains which separate and 
guard them, rising to from 8,500 to 12,000 feet above 
the sea. The Park is too cold for farming, though 
its soil, except the rocky summits of the mountains 
and the country immediately about the hot springs, 
solfataras, fumaroles, and salses, is generally fertile 
and weil grassed or heavily timbered, and being a 
volcanic region, it is worthless for mining purposes. 
Into the interesting story of its discovery and ex- 
ploration, I have not time to enter at any length to- 
night. So far as known, but three white men—Jno, 
Colter, James Bridger, and Robert Meldrum—had 
ever seen it before 1863,when gold miners from Mon- 
tana began to stray into it in search for new mines. 
Colter was one of Lewis and Clarke’s party, and his 
fearful adventure with the Blackfeet, after leaving that 


Soonafter that adventure, he returned to the region 
about Henry Lake, a little northwest of the Park, and 
lived for a time among the Bannock Indians, and 
about 1810 returned to Missouri and told of sights and 
scenes in the Rocky Mountains along the Upper Yel- 
lowstone which we now know to be there, but which, 
for half a century and more, only a few people be- 
lieved to have any existence, outside of Colter’s im- 
agination. ‘This general incredulity was strengthened 
by the successive failures of various parties to find 
these wonders, which was owing to the fact that these 
parties tried to enter the region from the south or east 
instead of from the west or north, and were baffled 
and forced to turn out of their course by the very 
lofty and extremely rugged Sierra Shoshone or Wind 
River Mountains, across which no way was ever found 


| till Capt. Jones’s party, in 1873, discovered Togwotee 


Pass, and so demonstrated that the range is not, as 
had been supposed, utterly impassable. But as Tog- 
wotee Pass is 9621 feet above the sea, while the 
passes and cafions on the west and north sides of the 
Park enable us to enter it at elevations varying from 


| 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea, it remains true that 


the natural routes into the Park are, and will always 
be those which, from the north and west, follow up 
the valleys of the Yellowstone, the Madison and the 
Snake Rivers; so that though nearly all the Park is 
within the Territory of Wyoming, the travel to it will 
always go through Montana, or if not through Mon- 
tana, at least to the southwest corner of Montana, 
where out of.the northwest corner of the Park the 
Madison pours through the magnificent gateway of its 
middle cafion, whose grandeur is a fitting portal to 
the countless wonders of the Park. The first accounts 
of the Park were printed in Montana newspapers in 
the autumn of 1870, and in “ Scribner’s Monthly ”’ and 


the * Overland,” in the spring of 1871. These caused 


the U. S. Geological Survey under Prof. F. V. Hay- 
den, to spend the summers of 1871 and 1872 in 
exploring the Park, and their first report caused Con- 
gress, by unanimous vote of both houses, by an act 
approved March 1, 1872, **To withdraw from sale 
and set apart asa national park, or perpetual public 
pleasure ground,’ the area before mentioned, its 
boundaries being so fixed as to include the chief won- 
ders of the region ; -so that we are assured of the per- 
manent possession of this largest and most wonderful 
park the world has ever known, free of all those petty 
exactions and vexatious annoyances from private own- 
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ership which so sadly mar one’s enjoyment of Niagara 
and so many other attractive scenes. 

The National Park should not be confounded with 
the North, South, Middle, San Luis, and other smaller 
parks of Colorado, which are strictly za/ura/ divisions 
of land, great basins of level or undulating land walled 
in by lofty mountain rims, and doubtless the beds of 
ancient lakes. 

Such basins are common in the Rocky Mountains, 
and the National Park contains several of them, the 
most notable being the basin of the Madison between 
its second and third cafions, and the basin of the Upper 
Yellowstone. Interesting geologically, and charm- 
ing scenically as are the Colorado Parks, they contain 
no such unique and marvelous scenes as the National 
Park, and can no more rival it than a mill-dam can 
Niagara. 

The chief wonders of the Park are: 1st. The Upper 
and Lower Geyser basins of the Fire Hole or Mad- 
ison River, the Shoshone Lake Geyser Basin, and 
various smaller Geyser Basins scattered through the 
Park, containing series of geysers spouting at various 
intervals crystal-clear, boiling-hot water in columns, 
varying with the sizes of their orifices from a few in- 
ches to twenty feet in diameter, to heights all the way 
from 8 or Io to 250 or 275 feet, the eruptions being 
accompanied by constant subterranean thunderings 
like a mighty artillery duel of from thirty to seventy 
shots per minute, each explosion jarring the ground 
witha miniature earthquake, and shivering the column 
upwards and outwards in jets of silvery spray, while 
vast banks and lofty pillars of steam, crowned and 
fringed with rainbows and swaying in the wind and 
assuming countless fantastic forms, add to the weird 
beauty and surpassing grandeur of the scene. No 
geyser spouts constantly, though some small ones are 
in eruption most of the time. The duration of the 
eruptions varies as much asthe height and size of the 
columns, ranging from four minutes to three hours, 
and sometimes even to nine hours, and their frequency 
also varies, Old Faithful spouting every sixty-five min- 
utes, for from four to six minutes, while the other large 
ones spout at intervals varying all the way from two or 
three hours to as many days, and in a few cases even 
two or three weeks. Besides the geysers, there are in 
these basins many hundred, probably several thousand 
hot springs of varying temperatures up to the boiling 
point, and of all sizes up to pools a hundred yards 
across, which pour out brooks of hot water, and also 
numerous mud springs. The craters and basins of 
many of these springs and geysers are among the 
loveliest objects in nature from the delicacy and 
intricacy of the forms of the silicious rock deposited 
by their waters, and the variety and brilliancy of 
colors resulting from varfous minerals held in solu- 
tion by the water. These geysers are much more 
beautiful in structure and far grander in their erup- 
tions than those of Iceland, exceed in number all 
that are known in the whole world outside our Park, 
and are the only true geysers known in America, as 
the so-called geysers of California are merely a little 
cluster of hot springs, solfataras and fumaroles (such 
as one sees on a much grander scale at twenty places 
in the National Park), and are not geysers at all, and 
no more resemble geysers than a tea-kettle resembles 
a locomotive. 

2. The solfataras, fumaroles, and salses or mud vol- 
canoes, which from thousands of openings pour out 
sulphurous steam, with much noise of hissing and 
boiling, or spout mud as thin as mush, or thick as 
hasty pudding, with all the phenomena of noise and 





AN EVENING IN WONDERLAND. 


steam, and jarring of the ground, which accompany 
geyser eruptions. 
3. The Yellowstone Lake, which, t 

on top of the Rocky Mountains, at an altitude of 7780 
feet above the sea, is large enough to float all the 
navies of the world, covering 300 square miles, with 
the clearest and coldest of water. It contains several 
islands, has on its shores numerous clusters of hot 


hough almost 


springs and mud springs, is surrounded by grand 
mountains abounding with game, a! waters 
swarm with trout, and are the summer home of count- 
less swans, geese, ducks, pelicans, and other water 
fowl. At one place in the edge of the cool water of 
the lake, a hot spring has built up a rocky cone, 
standing on which one may catch a trout from the cool 
water of the lake, and without moving from his 
tracks turn round and boil it in the spring. 

4. The Yellowstone Falls and the Grand Cajion, 
The two falls, the upper 140 and the 397 feet 
high, are a short half-mile apart,and midway between 
them Cascade Creek leaps into the river from the 
west down the Crystal Cascades, 129 feet high. These 
falls are at the head of the Grand C: gorge 
more than 20 miles long, with walls from 1000 to 
2500 or 3000 feet high, cut through volcanic rock, 
which has weathered into countless qu and 
which from the water’s edge to the top are a bewil- 
dering mass of the most brilliant colors. Here are 
hundreds of acres of yellows from gold to pale straw, 
and of reds from carmine to pink, all intermingled 
with white, and brown, and black, and gray, and russet, 
and buff, and cream, presenting all the glories of the 
autumn woods, or the splendors of the sunrise or the 
sunset, made as eternal as the everlasting hills, It is 
one utterly unequaled and bably glorious 
rock scenery, whose wondrous wealth of vivid colors 
one may never expect to see elsewhere this side the 
Celestial City. 

5. The Fall, Cascades, and the curiously eroded 
rocks of Tower Creek, which, near the foot of the 
Grand Cafion, out from among jagged pinnacles of 
almost black, amygdaloidal lava, leaps down 156 feet, 
making a most unique cataract. Two hundred yards 
below the foot of the fall urs into the 
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Yellowstone, and opposite its mouth, high up on the 
east wall of the Grand Cafion, there is a fine exposure 
of basaltic columns, like those of the Giant’s Cause- 
way and Fingal’s Cave. 

6. The Mammoth Hot Springs of Gardiner’s River. 
These hot springs are not at all silicious, like those of 
the Fire Hole Geyser Basins, but calcareous, and on 
the steep slopes of White Mountain, have deposited 
their calcic carbonate, and built up a series of ter- 
raced basins, most brilliantly colored and elegantly 
adorned within and without, so that by many they are 
considered more beautiful even than Geyser 
Basin springs, The only other 
springs is in New Zealand. Besides these peculiar 
wonders, there are countless as abound 
along all great continental divides, w 
sources of mighty rivers; and over pure 
air of the Rocky Mountains, redolent with the health- 
giving balsamic odors of pine, and spruce, and fir, air 
which makes life a delight, and thrills the pulses with 
a new sense of the pleasure of healthy existence, 

The proper time to visit the Park is from June to 
October, by preference of all the year in August and 
September. Heretofore requiring hundreds of miles 
of staging to reach it, the Park is-hhenceforward to be 
easy of access,as the Utah & Northern Railroad, 
Jeaving the Union & Central Pacific at Ogden, 
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Utah, and passing nearly parallel to the western 
boundary of the Park, and less than 80 miles from it, 
is now just finished to Montana, bringing to that im- 
mense territory (which is more than three times as 
large as Pennsylvania), last of all divisions of our 
country, except Alaska, the inestimable advantages of 
a railroad, so necessary to the proper development of 
its rich mines of gold and silver, and copper, and 
iron, and lead, and coal, its vast stretches of fertile 
farming lands in the valleys, and its limitless area of 
the best of yrazing land. 


2 
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OBSTACLES TO PROGRESS. 





HENRY HOUCK, 


1. Tue standard of scholarship for teachers 
is too low; too little is required to secure a 
certificate. 
a Superintendent who can refuse without shed- 
ding tears. 
incompetent whose average is No. 4 or 5, 
crowds out one good teacher, and cheapens 
the others in the district or drives them away. 
We want a standard that will grant less certi- 
ficates and give us better teachers; and we 
want a stop put to the favoritism by which 
Directors provide for ‘‘their sisters and their 


cousins and their aunts” at the expense of | 


the children in the schools. In the May 
number of Zhe School Journal appeared a 
little item from the Department that was 
worth thousands of dollars to the good teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania, recommending Superin- 
tendents to adopt at their examinations such 
a standard of qualifications that will shut out 
all applicants except about enough to supply 
the schools. This advice was acted upon by 
the Superintendents generally. The predicted 
rush occurred, and in Allegheny 317 were 
rejected, in Beaver 198, and so on ; Lancaster 
has also its poor teachers, and the rejec- 
tions in the last few months add up to 157; 


Luzerne granted 30: certificates and rejected | 


329, and every good teacher has a school. 
In 25 counties 6.500 certificates have been 
granted, and over 3,009 applicants rejected. 


We are proud of these figures, and think that | 


in all, 10,000 incompetents will be ruled out. 
That means protection to good teachers, 
longer terms, and better salaries. 


2. After certificates are granted, there is | 
too little discrimination exercised by Direct- | 


ors—too littie attention to attested qualifica- 
tion. Too often any kind of certificate 
is good enough, and goes as far as the best. 


Some young man whose father is a heavy | 


tax-payer is out of business, and, perhaps, 


goes through the district like a tramp, getting | 


names to a petition to the Board—a thing. 


Counties are fortunate in having | 


Every certificate given to an | 
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that a teacher of professional character would 
not do; and he is appointed to an out-of-the 
way school which *‘ den’t amount to much” 
—and never will, with such teachers. Peo- 
ple do not display such a lack of common 
sense in other matters—when sick they get 
the best doctor, when in litigation the best 
lawyer—but when it comes to the teacher, 
the cheapest is the best. They must be care- 
ful with the broken limb, but neglect the 
dwarfed mind. 

3. Teachers are changed too frequently. 
Good teachers constantly leave the business, 
because of the frequent necessity of looking 
for another situation; in the cities a faithful 
teacher is retained, but in the country he is 
always on the tramp. Could we not better 
this by a law that should permit Boards to 
| employ for three years a teacher holding a 
high-grade certificate? And should we not 
|agitate the question of provision for old 
teachers, worn out in the public service? If 
we could once have all our 17,000 Pennsyl- 
vania teachers well qualified and full of the 
| true professional spirit, these things would 

soon be accomplished ; indeed, what difficulty 

| would not vanish from before us? We could 
do anything we chose to undertake. There- 
| fore. let us all work to that end by improving 
ourselves every year by reading and study, 
and the result will be more rapid progress 
than ever before. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN PARIS, 





[John E. Bradley, Ph. D., of Albany, N. Y., who 
was a Commissioner to the Paris Exposition, is fur- 
nishing the New England Yournal of Education with 
a series of articles on Education in Paris. The fol- 
lowing is what he says of Secondary Education.— 
Ed. 

T will not be possible within the limits of 
| this report to give any adequate account 
of the means provided for secondary educa- 
tion in the leading nations of Europe. Our 
| survey must necessarily be limited to a few 
particulars. In most of the nations of Europe, 
'no department of education is so well organ- 
ized and efficient. As compared with primary 
education especially, it is greatly superior, 
being of older date, and more harmoniously 
and completely developed in its different 
| branches. 
| In France the whole educational system is 
| called the University of France, and is under 
| the immediate supervision of the Minister of 
| Public Instruction and a council of nine 
|'members. ‘Twelve inspectors-general visit all 

parts of the nation to ascertain the condition 
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and wants of the schools. Great pride and 
enthusiasm are everywhere felt for the secon- 
dary schools, comprising the Jyceé and com- 
munal colleges. ‘They are principally attended 
by the middle class, although the upper, and 
to some extent the lower class, are represented 
among their students. They gain dignity 
and efficiency by their intimate relation to 
the government, and under the republic have 
received a new impetus. At the annual con- 
cours of these institutions at the Sorbonne, 


in Paris, the Minister of Public Instruction | 


presides and presents the prizes, of which 
several hundred (many of them of great 
value) are distributed. The learned faculties 
of the University, numbering five or six hun- 
dred, and student-representatives of many 
institutions from all parts of France, mostly 
‘shonor men,”’ are present ; and, as the prizes 
are announced, great enthusiasm prevails. 
Last summer this grand concours received 
additional ec/a¢ from the presence of many 
distinguished foreigners and its relation to 
the Exposition. ‘The platform was crowded 
with official representatives of foreign gov- 
ernments. Huge piles of elegantly bound 
books lay immediately in front, the galleries 
were crowded with the friends of the stu 
dents, and an orchestra of nearly a hundred 
pieces furnished the music. The pictures 
and other decorations of the hall, the showy 
robes of the learned professors, the uniforms 
and much coveted badges, the historic asso- 
ciations of the place—all things connected 
with the occasion seemed adapted powerfully 
to impress the imagination and fire the ambi- 
tion of the young Frenchmen who were as- 
sembled to receive the rewards of superiority. 
Each successful competitor was taken by the 
hand and warmly congratulated by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, a wreath of laurel 
placed upon his head, and a package of books 
placed in his hand, unless, as was sometimes 
the case, the bundle was too large for one 
person to carry. Hour after hour attendants 
brought in new supplies of books, and the 
presentation of prizes and the enthusiasm and 
applause continued. In connection with the 
award of prizes, various literary exercises were 
held, among them an address by the Minister 
of Public Instruction. During the delivery 
of this address the enthusiasm was intense. 
Cheer followed cheer, and at times the vast 
audience, young men of eighteen, gray-haired 
professors in their robes of dignity, and 
members of the institute and other learned 
societies in their embroidered coats, would 
rise to their feet as by one impulse, and wave 
their hands and rend the air with cries of 
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| ‘bravo.’ And what were the sentiments 
which called forth such bursts of applause 
and wild excitement? Simply neat and ef- 
fective expressions of the familiar truth that 
education is the safety of the State; that it 
is not a personal possession, simply enriching 
its owner, but that the wealth of the nation 
is the intelligence of its citizens. He said it 
was ‘‘ the function of the university to make 
| citizens worthy of the name,’’ and expressed 
| the belief that ‘‘it was solving the hitherto 
unsolved problem of a democracy.” The 
whole scene was an admirable illustration of 
| French character, and of the interest taken 
| at present in educational affaiis. 
France has 86 dycees and 252 
| colleges, which, together with 
| schools, constitute her means of secondary 
education. These institutions afford this 
grade of education to about 1 40,000 students, 
| of whom. the vast majority are young men,— 
all, in fact, except a very limited number in 
the art and other special schools. It is note- 
worthy that while France has for many years 
had a system of secondary schools for boys, 
so little effort has been made to provide cor- 
responding advantages for girls Nothing 
but the convents and private boarding-schools 
have been available tothem. Much interest, 
however, has recently been aroused in France 
with reference to the higher education of girls, 
and a bill is now before the Chamber of Dep- 
uties to establish in each of the 88 depart- 
ments of France one or more higher schools 
for girls. ‘The proposition is favored by the 
new Minister of Public Instruction, and is 
likely to become a law. 

Frenchmen have long been justly proud of 
their secondary schools, and at the present 
time they are exerting a powerful influence 
upon French society. ‘They furnish the men 
who will fill the positions of influence and 
responsibility all over the country. ‘The in- 
dustries of France are prosperous mainly be- 
cause they are efficiently organized and 
superintended. Her ability to pay the Ger- 
man war indemnity was due, not to the indus- 
try and thrift of her peasantry, for they are 
both ignorant and poor, but to the sirewd- 
ness of her intelligent manufacturers. Mind, 
not muscle, has earned the money. 

The public secondary schools of France 
are of two kinds,—/ycee or Ayceums, and com- 
munal colleges. The /ycee are maintained by 
the State ; the communal colleges are main- 
tained by the municipalities, but may be 
aided by the State. The instruction in both 
is classical and modern, with some tendency 
in favor of the latter, which is intended to 
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suit the requirements of practical life by | 


teaching the natural sciences and modern | 
In | great solid structure, because the value of child life 


languages in place of Latin and Greek. 
both classes of institutions all the teaching- 
staff have to furnish evidence of their capacity 
to teach the subjects of instruction confided 
to them. ‘The guarantee takes, generally, 


the form of a university degree, varying in | 
| was painfully, cruelly small. Away from the classic 


kind and rank according to the post to be 
filled. 


~~ 


THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 





SUNDAY DISCOURSE BY PROF. DAVID SWING. 





HE following sermon was preached re- 

cently by Professor Swing, at the Cen- 
tral Church (McVicker’s Theatre), Chicago, 
from the text, ‘‘’The law was our school- 
master to bring us to Christ.”’ 

Among the buildings, small or great, which have 
sprung up along the track of society to mark the 
tastes or need of man, we must not fail to see school- 
houses of all times. The school-house is as old as the 
pyramids, or as the Hebrew and pagan temples, but it 
fails of a large place in history because its form and 


size were modest. It does not figure in the books of 


architecture as figure the Pantheons and Parthenons, 
or as figure the sphinxes and the obelisks; but we can 


now look back and perceive that it stood everywhere | 


in the more enlightened times. The Greek peda 
gogue was a higher order of servant, who conducted 
the children to school, and who brought them safe 
home again, and from this we learn that there must 
have been a house where these little ones assembled, 
at least some form of an enclosure, Whether it was 
roofless like the old Greek theatre; whether the chil- 
dren went to school in winter, or only in the dry 
summer time, are inquiries with uncertain answers 
annexed. 

It could not have taken the early generations long 
to learn that the children must be taught the practical 
or beautiful things of this world ; and alter that inform- 
ation had been reached, it was but a step to the idea 
that a place must be marked out and walled in where 
the little ones could learn the language and the 
sciences of the passing day, ‘The architecture of that 
place of assenbly must have been as simple as that 
of a modern wood-house or shed, at least until the 
Hebrew race came along to build the synagogue for 
all forms of assemblage. We may argue the perfect 
simplicity of the ancient school-house from two con- 
siderations—the insignificance of children, and the 
absence of any ruins or remains of educational archi- 
tecture. Architecture, .just like music, painting, and 
literature, is the embodiment of the.prominent ideas 
that are passing along. The mighty structures of 
Europe assure us that that continent was under a re- 
ligious mastery for many centuries, and that its gov- 
ernment was by kings, for its architecture stands there 
in two forms—churches and palaces—thus pointing to 
two forms of throne, in heaven and on earth. Being 
such a picture of current thought it must from its 
nature express only the most popular and the largest 
forms of faith or sentiment, for men will not heap up 
stones at 
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GREAT EXPENSE TO A SMALL IDEA. 
By this logic the old school-house would not be a 


in the long past was never great. Man, the adult 
masculine, held highest rank in the scale of ideas, 
woman ranked next, but, far below the child came 
last, and lay almost infinitely beneath the king, the 
general, or the prophet or puet. Even in the most 
enlightened period of Roman life the worth of a child 


world the estimates placed upon these little ones 
diminished rather than increased; and, in har. 
mony with such a low valuation of those that were to 
assemble in the school-room, the room itself must 
have been of the cheapest description. Evidently no 
columns of rich marble, no fret-work, no lettered 
slabs, were erected in the memory of this juvenile 
education. The schoolmaster must at times have 
been cross and severe, for a classic historian wishing 
to tell how surly and repuisive a certain general was 


| in his intercourse with the army, said, ‘* The soldiers 


feared him as children do a schoolmaster.” 

Thus from the insignificance of those little crea- 
tures, now so loved in the world, we may infer that 
the ancient school-house was, in general, a very poor 
affair; for where the sentiment was weak, weak and 
cheap would be the edifice that arose to express it. 
And then comes the second argument, that of the fact 
that amid all the mighty ruins of the mighty empires, 
no traveler is pointed to the columns and arches and 
foundations of any school for the young. The acad- 
emy seems to have been for the adult multitude, for 
those well up in years and in current information, 
and was a grove rather than a temple. 

When one sees the school buildings of to-day, from 
that wonderful group in England, which began to 
form under the sceptre of Alfred a thousand years 
ago, reaching onward over into America, until all the 
villages feel ashamed of their names until they have 
built a good building for the education of their youth, 
one cannot but feel that civilization has advanced be- 
yond placing money in pyramids, and obelisks, and 
sphinxes, and in costly shrines of Venus and Jove, 
and has come to the architecture of education—the 
university, the college, the academty, the buildings of 
the common school. What millions of money are 
going into this new kind of stone work, and arch, 
and cornice, and portico! In the old temples of the 
gods the steps were laid in the odd numbers, five, or 
seven, or eleven, and upward, that the formalist, in 
going up thither, might not begin nor end his rising 
with his left foot, that foot or hand of ill omen: but 
up the entrances of our colleges and schools the 
children fly with either foot first or last, because in 
the era of the school-house superstition dies, and both 
feet of childhood make music upon 


THE THRESHOLD OF GOD OR MAN. 

The modern Deity says, “ Suffer little children to 
come unto Me,” and cares not in what form they ap- 
proach the shrine of education or piety, if only they 
will come. Once the gods watched the feet ; in our 
day God watches the soul. 

Would you read about old Egypt, go study her 
heaps of gigantic rocks piled up along the Nile, or 
study the sculptured obelisk which the new world is 
floating over from the old world, that by the Hudson 
a shaft may stand which was erected by the Nile 
thousands of years ago; but would you read the soul 
of modern times, pause at all the cross-roads in 
America and see the white school house, and, mov- 
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ing onward, pause before our great colleges, and then, 
crossing the sea, meditate amid the twenty colleges 
among the elms at Oxford, and in these silent medi- 
tations let fall tears of gratitude for these new tem- 
ples, not of Jupiter Pluvius, or of Jupiter Stator, but 
of man’s own dear children. In this change of 
scene, more than in steamship or railway car, flashes 
forth the glory of the age, 

But we dare not stay amid these pleasant reflec- 
tions, for having marked the coming of the school- 
house, having seen one century calling its youth by 
millions into these new forms of human encampment, 
let us ask now what is to be taught this interesting 
throng? And yet we should wait within these 
sacred walls to ask what assemblage of earth can be 
more touching. It is said of an old king that when 
from a mountain he saw his million of troops strug- 
gling along in the valley, he wept at the thought that 
soon that multitude would all be in the embrace of 
death. King and army must pass away! Could we 
only see in one mighty valley in a day in June all of 
America’s children assembled in all their brightness 
and playfulness, and beauty of face, and glow of 
health, and, better still, in all their greatness of hope, 
what tears should fall would be those of joy that 
earth had such a tender form of spirit life, such bodies 
and hearts where the ravages of time and sorrow had 
not come. How rich to them the food of the table, 
how deep and sweet their sleep! How perfectly un- 
touched by trouble are their cheeks and their fore- 
heads! Blessed picture, if we can only keep back 
the reflection that they too, are to march on and on, 
until they, like the Persian army, must enter the great 
and universal shadow. 

Let us return to the lessons that are to be spread 
before these formative minds. Each age has had no 
chgice but to place before its children what it had of 
fact and sentiment. -If you will open to a chronicle 
of old Hebrew life (1 Chron. xxv. 8), you will find 
allusion to a teacher and his pupils who had met to 
study music. Of necessity they did not study any 
such a fine art as that which our world has received 
from its Mozarts and Beethovens, nor did they take 
lessons upon such on instruments as the piano, but 
met to acquire what notes, what melodies and har- 
monies, the world then knew for voice or instrument. 
But few as their notes and crude as their harps or 
pipes may have been, they had a temporary beauty 
and were a mental culture 

IN COMPARISON WITH A LESS FAVORED PAST; 
and furthermore, that music was a first step in the 
progress which resulted in the amazing condition of 
that art in the nineteenth century. In that Hebrew 
allusion to a musical school you see the first raindrops 
falling to make those fountains and rills which the 
German soul was destined to gather up into a river. 
That old, defective melody, was to be a schoolmaster 
to lead the generations along to the higher art of our 
Italy and Germany, the modern home of this vast 
decoration of life, 

Not far from this old grouping of master and pupil, 
there were other masters and pupils, and before them 
lay the ethics of Moses, and the biography of Abra- 
ham. Children listened who were to be the prophets, 
and psalmists, and judges of the nation. To them the 
morals of Moses sounded as perfect as to that other 
class sounded the music of their own voices and their 
own harps. No doubt when Zion’s daughters hung 
their harps upon the willows and would not sing, they 
felt that the city of Babylon was being deprived of the 
very perfection of music; and so, when the Judean 
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children bent over the Mosaic roll, they committed to 
memory what seemed to them ideal morals. The 
heart cannot, in music or morals, cherish a doubt. It 
must seem to have sweet music, even the best of voice 
and instrument, or its courage will fail, and it must 
not suspect that its right and wrong will be such for 
only a day, and that to-morrow a truer law will come. 
It must be seen by others, if ever, that the past was a 
schoolmaster leading along gently the unsuspecting 
ones. But the study of the highest passing morals 
made in the Hebrew land such grand men as the 
patriarchs, and in Greece such men as Plato and 
Socrates, in Rome such men as Cicero and Cato and 
Aurelius. 

We see all these old school-houses open thus to 
catch the passing wisdom of each successive age. 
The children assembled to learn the current lan- 
guage, the current science, the current virtue—the 
scene being like that of the landscape photographer 
who cannot but take nature as it is when he draws 
the curtain from his lens. You can see far-off 
children learning the science of their day, telling 
their master joyfully that the earth was flat, that the 
sun encircled it once a dav, that up north there were 
persons who did not die, that Hercules was a mighty 
workman and hunter; even Julius Cesar learning 
when young, and always believing it, that he was a 
descendant of Venus and Anchises. Even cur- 
rent falsehoods educated, provided the proposition 


WOULD HAVE BEEN VALUABLE II 


the 


the 


TRUE. 

All our hearts were once made more patriotic and 
heroic by the story of William ‘Tell, so that if the 
narrative is a legend, it educated and inspired just 
like history. Soif the ancient children were taught 
that the earth stood still and that the sun went around 
it, that thought was large and powerlul, and waked 
up poetry and reflection for many centuries, Thus 
in all the departments the mind has been expanded 


by the prevailing images of truth which have flitted 


to and fro in all the atmosphere, Its food has been 
the assumed true. 
The school house has always been the pl 

fore, where the best light of an age has fallen upon 
the faces of the young. They have caught its image 
and have become the ornaments and the utilities of 
their generation, and have helped to create the simili- 
tudes of truth that would be needed after they were 
gone. Oureracannot do otherwise. Into our school- 
houses in the city and town must fall the peculiar 
sunbeams of our epoch, and we must repeat the scene 
enacted when Samuel and Daniel and Plato and 
Xenophon and young Julius Czsar and Virgil were 
led by a pedagogue to some room full of the wisdom 
of the age. This being so, no quality of an age 
should fall so quickly upon the young heart, nor fall 
so long, as its moral quality. ‘The light of ethics 
should fall upon the school-house door-sill and win- 
dow-sill, and pour all through the building, because 
that is the highest form of the similitudes of truth. A 
youth skilled in the languages would be confessed an 
utter failure should he steal and lie. Parents would 
withdraw their young from his daily companionship, 
even were he ever so acute to learn a lesson in a text- 
book. Language is not an accomplishment in itself. 
It used to be inquired whether slavery was a sin fer 
se, and whether a glass of wine were a sin fer se; the 
1uquiry may as well be extended so as to include the 
wonder whether reading and writing and speaking 
are accomplishments per se? Thé answer will come 
quickly that they are not; because their value is a 
contingent value, depending wholly upon what the 
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learner is destined to read or write or say. If the 
pupil is going to read immoral books or speak immoral 
things, his reading and correct speaking are private 
and public injuries, giving, as they do, to the young 
student a power to develop his own baseness, and to 
sow in others its fatal seeds, A railway is not neces- 
sarily valuable ; all will depend upon 


’ 


WHAT IT IS DESTINED TO CONVEY. 


If the Indians had a railway for the sole purpose of | 


aiding them to plunder the whites on the border and 
get away more quickly with more goods, captives, cat- 
tle, and grain, it would not only not be a useful inven 
tion, it would be a black art, a form of infernal ma- 
chine. The value of a railway depends wholly upon 
the quality of men it is to carry; and the honorable- 
ness of the errands which move their hearts. So 
education, that great carrying instrument which bears 
millions of young minds over large spaces in brief 
times, which bears them from the sea of ignorance 
toward the shores of knowledge, derives its worth 
wholly from the nobleness of the minds thus borne, 
from the final business which these young travelers 
are to perform. If they have only one language, and 
often violate the grammar of that mother tongue, and 
yet are thus speaking pure and honorable things, they 
are better educated than others who may be able to 
speak profane or low or lying words in all the Euro- 
pean dialects. Thus all of the forms of mental cul 
ture depend upon moral culture for their intrinsic 
value. It will thus be readily perceived that this 
sacred school-house we are picturing must be built 
where the beams of righteousness will fall all around it, 
rivaling the sunbeams in their beauty and usefulness. 
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and galvanism and oxygen and hydrogen, but they do 
not know the awful chemistry of a lie. In the place 
of the greatest public need, the public education 
comes most short. 

The whole fact of the school-house rests upon the 
basis that the young mind can be molded into a beau- 





Indeed, without this light of moral truth, the house | 


is as dark as midnight, and the little inmates are lost 
in a gloom that has no star. The differences of 
opinion between Romanist and Protestant and Hebrew 
and the unbelieving, may well exclude the teaching 
of a positive form of religion ; but the protests of these 
classes do not affect or relate to a system of morals, 
for in the great plain of morals all sects meet. ‘There 
may be, here and there, an atheist who denies that 
righteousness has any such basis as a God, but these 
persons, if they exist at all, are so few in number that 
they should not be admitted as forming a part of pub- 
lic opinion. The right, based not only upon the 
Being and law of God, but also upon the highest 
human interests, should be one of the first studies 
placed in the hands of the multitudes of children that 
attend the public schools, and one of the last studies in 
their course. It is perfectly clear that the community 
needs 
NOTHING SO BADLY AS GOOD MEN, 


It is not poor in men who can add up a column of 
figures, nor in men who can speak and write with 


tiful shape. The susceptibility of the young mind is 
the major-premise of every school building in the 
land. It therefore follows that the young mind can 
be morally shaped. and can have the intellect and 
heart filled with the continents and islands of right- 
eousness, as well as with those of the two hemispheres 
of land and sea. Our young people can just as easily 
learn what elements of character made a Franklin or 
a Lincoln as what simples unite to form air and water, 
Just as well, indeed, the only difference being that 
they are not led over that high moral ground. It is 
a beautiful and surprising thing to get the answer toa 
sum in arithmetic, or to a problem in geometry; but it 
is more beautiful and more useful to study the history 


| of some great and pure man, and mark how he got 


the answer out of this life, how he covered all its 
years with his patient figurings, and received at -last 
from his Master the simple word “right !”’ 

If the Koman Catholics and the Protestants, by 
their debate over the Bible in the public schools, have 
brought about a divorce between education and right 
eousness, then both these sects would better repent, 
and come quickly as possible to the confession that 
righteousness is a larger thing than both of their 
churches together. It may be that either of them 
has the only plan of conducting a soul safely to 
heaven, but society is not wholly 


CONCERNED ABOUT HEAVEN, 


It would love to have its children grow up virtuously 
and live virtuously here. It needs the best possible 
philosophy of this career. While the Roman Cath- 
olics are forbidding the admission of Christ into the 
public schools, they should permit the children to 
have God and his laws of beingand conduct. While 
the Protestants, and Hebrews, and Catholics are de- 
bating over the question, “ Who is Christ?” they 
should beg the children to be content with God only, 
and while the debate were pending, to study the laws 


| of the heavenly Father. And it will not be poor 


sufficient regard for syntax or orthography ; society | 


is not suffering from want of geographical knowl- 
edge; most all of the citizens know the difference be- 
tween Europe and Africa, in locality and in quality: 
our nation knows enough about the sun and the moon 
to meet its daily need of knowledge in these direc- 
tions ; we all know enough of chemistry and of sub- 


stances to prevent us from mixing arsenic with our | 


food, either, the little ones will thus have for their 
sous, 

The truth is, the state should no longer yield to the 
clamor of any sect, Hebrew or Christian, but should 
set up in its schools a religion broader than any church 
—equal to all of them combined—in the one single 
direction of an upright and well-shapen character. 
Worship has not been granted as a monopoly by the 
Creator to the church, Sacred music and sacred 
hymns are not the property of any of the sects. Why, 
Thomas Paine wrote hymns of considerable beauty for 
the society of deists in Philadelphia; and he and they 
failed because they did not sing them enough and 


| with enough of piety. No! religion is not in the 


| 


daily food, and enough about eiectricity to enable us | 


to send or receive a despatch ; but the moment the 
question of morals is raised, then does our national 
poverty appear. Our youth have more of grammar 
and arithmetic than of integrity; they can speak, 
perhaps, three languages, but they cannot tell the 
truth in any one of them ; they understand electricity 





keeping of Protestants and Catholics, to give or take 
away. It was in the world before them, it is here yet 
outside of them; should they die it will sing on, and 
meditate and hope on, long after they are gone. I do 
not concede that any one stands above me in holding 
to the divine mission of Jesus Christ. His morals and 
religion as organized into a church seem to me by far 
the best of all the institutions on earth; and could 
all the world’s children have their character shaped by 
a friendship and love of that personage, that would be 
the consummation of human success and happiness; 
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but when the discords of the various denominations 
are so many and so great that this leader cannot be the 
chief school-master to lead all our youth to righteous- 
ness, then must the public ask a rational deism to take 
pity upon those little ones who are forbidden to be 
taken up into the arms of Christ. If the clergy may 
not write or prescribe text books for the young, then 
let us ask the moralists, not in the church, to compile 
for us the highest ethics of the age and to compose 
hymns for the school-house, that if the streams of 
Christianity may not flow through the land, the 
streams of morality at least may; for if a fresh-water 
river cannot be turned through our Sahara, then a salt- 
water stream wi!l prevent it from becoming or remain- 
ing a desert. As if we cannot have a Calvinistic or a 
Methodist Sunday, we should at least have a political 
one, full of rest and of sobriety, a day without noise 
and without dram-shops; so if we cannot have 


A CHRISTIAN RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS, 

we should at least have text-books full of the beauty 
of righteousness, It is more than probable that there 
are saints in common biography more worthy of love 
and imitation than many who have been canonized by 
ecclesiastical forms—saints holy in the sight of God, 
men of industry and simplicity and benevolence and 
honor. 

The world is always changing its course of educa 
tion. Once its studies were three—Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics. Of late years it has said, ‘* Let us have 
less of dead language, and more of the living tongues; 
let us have more of chemistry and the applied sci 
ences.”’ If, therefore, there are no prescribed branches 
of absolutely unavoidable quality, why not enlarge the 
study of human life, and lead the young minds all over 
that kind of action and thought which have made man 
great and good, When any of you old persons look 
back at the education of early life, you perceive at once 
that your best notions did not come by way of the 
arithmetic or the geography, but from what books of 
morals and of high purpose may have fallen into your 
young hands. Much as you may have studied the 
languages or the sciences, that which most affected 
you was the moral lessons in the series of McGuffey or 
in the old English Reader, And yet the reading class 
was filed out only once a day to read for a few 
moments, and then we were all sent to our seats to 
spend two hours in learning how to bound New 
Hampshire or Connecticut, or how long it would take 
a greyhound to overtake a fox or a hare if the spring 
of each one was so and so, and the poor fugitive had 
such and such a start. That was perhaps well, but we 
have all forgotten how to bound Connecticut, and how 
to solve the equation of the field and thicket; but up out 
of these far-off years come ali the blessed lessons in 
virtue and righteousness which those old books taught; 
and when we now remember how even these moral 
memories have faded, I cannot but wish the teachers 
had made us bound the states less, and solve fewer 
puzzles in “ position’? and the “ cube root,” and have 
made us commit to memory all the whole series of 
McGufley’s Eclectic Readers, The memory that does 
come up from those faraway pages is full of the best 
wisdom of time or of the timeless land. In those books 
we were indeed led by a school-master from beautiful 
maxims for children up to the best thoughts of a long 
line of sages and poets and moralists—from Addison 
up to Christ. There we all first learned the vision of 
Mirza, where the human family was passing over the 
bridge having three score and ten arches; there we 
first learned the awful weakness of the duel that took 
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away a Hamiltun; there we saw the grandeur of the 

**blind preacher” of William Wirt, there we saw the 

emptiness of the ambition of Alexander; and there we 

heard even the infidel say, “ Socrates died like a 

philosopher, but Jesus Christ like a God.”” When 
THAT SCHOOL HOUSE 


which stands everywhere in our land, stands in the 
city in almost a magnificence of architecture, stands at 
all the crossing-roads in the country in neat simplicity, 
shall open its doors to receive all the children, young 
and older, into not only the early lore of the times, but 
into the warmth of a morals as broad as the soul and 
as high as God, then will the education given so freely 
to so many bea kind guide, leading millions of youth 
up to the high table land of kindness and integrity—a 
land above the miasma of the valley, a land of per- 
petual spring. As the moral culture of the Jews was 
a power to lead them onward toward the ideality of 
Christ—a school-master leading the Hebrew mind 
from one degree of benevolence to another, until it 
reached the supreme words of the golden rule, so moral 
studies set up, enshrined, and enthroned in the 
school-house of our age, will alone have the power to 
make the children of to-day march noble men and 
women into that century which lies now only a few 
steps before our feet. 


—~>—— — 


JOHN BRIGHT ON EDUCATION. 


~HE London Zelegraph, of November 1, 
says: Last night the Mayor of Bir- 
mingham presided at a conversazione given 
by him to the teachers in all the public ele- 
mentary schools in the town, and others en- 
gaged in educational work. Mr. John Bright, 
in the course of an address, said : 

‘¢ The Mayor when he asked me to come 
did not tell me that I was expected to make 
any observations. However, although I am 
a little ‘taken in,’ I beg to thank the Mayor 
for permitting me to be here to-night. To 
see these rooms and this audience, to feel 
that I am in the presence of from five hun- 
dred to six hundred persons who are en- 
gaged in the honorable office of teaching, is 
a great pleasure, and I hold this to be a meet- 
ing of a peculiar and very interesting charac- 
ter. I do not know where such a meeting 
has been held before. Certainly I have 
never been present at such a meeting. Now 
Iam almost sure to say something of which 
some people do not approve, when I have to 
speak to a great number of my fellow coun- 
trymen. I shall be very careful to night not 
to give any reasonable offense. But I was 
going to say that I am not sure it would have 
been possible for the Mayor to send out in- 
vitations to five or six hundred persons of 
any other class in Birmingham, where he 
would have had so much that is important to 
the present and future of this great commu- 
nity. Suppose he had brought five hundred 
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of your most skillful artisans. They work 
merely in the dead metal. They may make 
something beautiful for ornament or valuable 
for use, but it does not establish any influence 
Suppose the Mayor had 
sent to all the ministers of religion of the 
Established Church and the Nonconformist 
bodies in the town. Even they are not so 
important in a community like this as the 
teachers. - 

It has been to me a subject, not of wonder, 
but of grief, that I have been compelled to 
believe that there is hardly any effort made 
in any direction with so little results as the 
effort made by the ministers and teachers of 
I have read one and heard another 
curious explanation of this from two eminent 
ministers. A great American divine said 
that as people got older there was not only 
an ossification of the outward man, but that 
the spiritual man also become ossified. I 
think there is nothing more to be lamented 
than the fact that ministers of religion pro- 
duce so little effect upon those among whoin 
they minister. I heard another minister say 
he found in his experience that nearly all per- 
sons who had not paid any special regard to 
religion by the time they became thirty years 


of age found it extremely difficult for the re- 


ligious sentiment to be created in their mind 
at a later period in life. I will not argue 
about that ; but the teachers are in a different 
position. ‘They have a plastic material upon 
which they are able to impress their minds 
and sentiments, and though that plastic ma- 


‘terial may be moved, worked and impressed 


for evil as well as for good, I hope the efforts 
of the great mass of teachers in our schools 
tend infinitely more for good than for evil. 

‘¢ Education is not books alone. It is not 
what is called the ‘three Rs.’ It is not even 
classics and mathematics, of which when | 
was young I knew nothing, and of which I 
have not acquired any knowledge since. I 
regard what are called the classics—that is, 
the ancient language of Greece and Rome— 
as rather luxuries than anything else. It is a 
luxury to know anything which is good and 
innocent ; it is a great luxury to knowa great 
deal of the past, not that it makes you more 
powerful, but it is a pleasure to the person 
who knows. But I do not believe myself that 
there is anything in the way of wisdom, which 
is to be obtained in any of the books of the 
old languages, which at this moment may not 
be found in books of our own literature. 
Therefore, I think a man may be as great a 
man, and as good a man, and as wise a man, 
knowing only his own language and the wis- 
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dom in it, as if he knew all the Latin and 
Greek books that were ever written. But | 
say there is another sort of education be- 
yond that of books I think Milton de- 
scribes this sentiment in speaking of some 
ancient person as, 

Deep versed in books, but shallow in himself, 


and there is no doubt that there are people 
who know almost everything that may be 
known in a library, and yet they will hardly 
make their way from one street to another, 

Teachers have two entirely different 
branches of labor. They have that of in- 
structing their pupils from books, and they 
have that of instructing them from their own 
conduct and their own manner. It is better 
than book-learning to be gentle—not the 
gentleness that is weakness, for there is a 
perfect gentleness which is combined with 
great force. You want gentleness, you want 
humanity. Humanity to animals is a great 
point. If I were a teacher ina scoool I would 
make it a very important part of my business 
to impress every boy and girl with the duty 
of his or her being kind to all animals. It is 
impossible to say how much suffering there ‘is 
in the world from the barbarity and unkind- 
ness which people show to what we call the 
inferior creatures. ‘Then there is a quality of 
unselfishness. How much selfishness in fam- 
ilies, how much selfishness in communities, is 
the cause of misery and injustice. 

‘* Teachers cannot possibly have too high a 
sense of the responsibility of their position 
and duties. The sense of that is growing all 
over the country. Since the Education act 
passed, the demand for teachers has enorm- 
ously increased. The consideration in which 
they are held isso very much enhanced ; and 
you know, I hope and believe, that the re- 
muneration given for teaching is probably 
three times as much as it used to be. They 
ought to feel that upon their efforts depends 
to a large extent the character of our popvu- 
lation in future times, not in the character of 
individual men and women, but the actual 
position, honor and greatness of our country. 

** T heard it said the other night in a speech 
by a nobleman who occupies a very high 
position in politics, that he thought now the 
complaint that was made of extravagance by 
certain persons in Parliament had reference 
only to the extravagance of the school sys- 
tem. Well, I would have no extravagance in 
the school system if I could help it. I would 
have nothing there that was done for ostenta- 
tion or show; but whatever could. be done to 
make education real, to raise the character of 





our population, to exalt the sentiment of the 
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people, whatsoever can be done by the ex- 
penditure of money, by the devotion of the 
earnest efforts of good men and good women 
like the five or six hundred I see before me, 
that I would do and have done. I only ex- 
hort you to go on, and to consider there is 
nothing in this town more essential to its fu- 
ture prosperity and greatness than the good, 
sound education of your children, and every 
one of you as teachers will fell you have been 
permitted to be one of the helpers in the 
greatest work which the population of Bir- 
mingham has ever yet undertaken.”’ 


—_——_—__—»— 


PESTALOZZI AT STANZ. 
SUPT. R. K. BUEHRLE. 


O the enthusiastic educator, the story of 
the difficulties which led his predecessors 
to the discovery of pedagogical principles 
possesses a rare interest. This is especially 
the case with regard to those encountered by 
him whose name stands at the head of this ar- 
ticle. His life was pre-eminently a battle 
against ignorance won only by the sacrifice of 
himself. We may truthfully say that he, fully 
conscious of what he was doing, freely offered 
himself on the altar of humanity. A few ex- 
tracts from ‘*Wie Gertrude ihre Kinder 
lerht,”’ will show something of his method of 
discovery : 

“Seeing that I was obliged to teach the children 
without any assistants, 1 learned the art of teaching 
many at once; and as I had no means of instruction, 
except the living voice, saying first what they were to 
repeat after me, I naturally fell on the idea of having 
them draw, write and work while they were learning.”’ 

“ The confusion incident tosimultaneous recitation 
led me to realize the necessity of seeping time, metre, 
rhythm, which deepened the impression.” 

“ Their entire ignorance of everything obliged me 
to tarry long among first principles, and this led me to 
realize the hightened inner power acquired by the 
thorough appropriation of first principles, and the re- 
sults of a consciousness of completeness and perfec- 
tion even in the lowest grade. _I became aware as 
never before, of the intimate connection and inter-de- 
pendence existing between the first principles of every 
science and its complete outline, and also to feel, as 
never before, the vast chasms that must be produced 
in every succession of intellectual acquisitions, by the 
confusion and non completion of these first steps. 
The results of attention to this completion far ex- 
ceeded my expectations. A consciousness of powers 
which they did not know, and especially a general 
sense of beauty and order, quickly developed itself in 
the children. They were conscious of themselves, 
and the feeling of wearisomeness usual in schools van- 
ished like a ghost out of my rooms; they would, 
could, persevere, complete and laugh; theirs was the 
feeling not of those that learn, it was the feeling of 
awakened and unknown powers—a mind-and-heart- 
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elevating feeling, whither these powers would conduct 
them.” 

“Children taught children. They attempted to set 
in motion what I said that they should do, and so 
often of themselves found the means of carrying it 
out; and this variously developing self-activity in the 
first steps of mental acquisition operated with great 
power on the enlivening and strengthening of the 
conviction that all true, all plastic construction must 
be generated in, and drawn out of, the children them- 
selves.”’ 

“Necessity led me to this also, Since I had 
no assistants, I seated an abler child between two 
less able ones; it put its arms around them and said 
for them what it knew, and they learned to repeat 
what they did not know. They sat side by side in 
loving affection. Joy and sympathy enlivened their 
hearts, and their mutually awakened inner life led 
them forward, as they can be led forward only by this 
united self enlivening process.” 

“ Dear friend, you heard the confusion of this joint 
process of learning and teaching, and saw its joy and 
cheerfulness. Say yourself, how did you feel, when 
you saw it? I saw your tears.” 

Here we have the true teacher, as well as the 
true genius, who makes the obstacles thrown 
in his path stepping stones to higher posi- 
tions; who extracts wisdom from the diffi- 
culties encountered ; who adapts himself to 
circumstances. What an insight into the 
mind and heart of Pestalozzi is afforded by 
these few lines! What a proof that he was 
indeed ‘‘called” to the work of teaching! 
Shall it be said that the experience of such an 
educator is of no value to his successors? 
that he established no principles worthy of 
adoption by others? Let us examine the above 
statements of his school-life at Stanz more 
closely, and see what inferences can be drawn 
from them. 

First of all, then, the lecture or dictation 
plan of instruction, the method of simultane- 
ous recitation, was adopted by him from ne- 
cessity. It was a make-shift employed simply 
for want of assistants and means of instruc- 
tion This is probably still the place in the 
scale of efficiency that should be assigned to 
this method of instructién—to oral instruc- 
tion. Where a sufficient number of teachers 
can be employed and good text-books can be 
had, oral instruction should occupy a subor- 
dinate position. It cannot take the place of 
that from text-books. It is not superior. 
This should be especially remembered now, 
when the air is filled again with the cry of 
‘* oral instruction.” 

Secondly, The great importance of a thor- 
ough comprehension and appropriation of first 
principles, first steps, as conditioning future 
progress, with regard to the subject studied, 
and its effects upon the mind and heart of the 
learners. To realize the former, presupposes 
in the teacher a thorough and comprehensive 
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knowledge of the subject in all its extent, and 
thus emphasizes the necessity of employing 
liberally educated teachers for even the 
youngest pupils; and the latter proves that 
children are strengthened by the conscious- 
ness of ability—that they cannot, advan- 
tageously, be consiantly confined to the act of 
learning, but that time to apply that which 
has been acquired, to assimilate, to solidify 
the acquisitions made, is necessary to enable 
them safely to advance. 

Thirdly, The advantage of selecting and 
training helpers among the pupils. ‘‘Children 
taught children.’ Mind unfolds most readily 
under the enlivening and cheering rays of a 
mind, superior indeed, but not to such an ex- 
tent as to disqualify it from sympathizing 
with it in its joys and difficulties. Above 
them, but cAsdd/ike, the teacher of children 
must be. Hence older children are the natural 
teachers of the younger ; hence the teacher 
must constantly strive to place himself in the 
position of the learner ; hence it so frequently 
happens that the highly-educated teacher is 
inferior in the school-room. As the distance 
between the mind of God and the mind 
of man necessitated first the ministry of 
angels to teach us what God commanded, and 
afterwards the sending of his son, the God. 
man, the man Christ Jesus, our elder drother, 
to teach us how to do his will, so the more 
advanced pupil may often very profitably 
occupy a place intermediate between the less 
advanced pupil and the teacher. 


> —— 


SCHOOLS—PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE. 





HENRY M, ENGLE. 


UST when or where the first schoo!l-house was 
built, or who was the first school teacher, is not in 

the province of your essayist to determine; but many 
centuries ago education in some form must have been 
conducted to such a degree as is not generally cred- 
ited by superficial observers, but which history and 
the productions’ still extant of men of learning most 
conclusively prove. That the education of the na- 
tions best known had fluctuated greatly through cen- 
turies, until the art of printing was discovered, history 
also proves. As this art was improved, the facilities 
for education progressed, until now, while it seems 
there is little room for improvement in printing, there 
is still room for improvement in educational systems. 
There are now living many whose school days 
date back half a century or more, who are able to 
compare the schools of that period with the present. 
School-houses then (in the rural districts) were built 
about 16x20 or 20x20 feet, of hewn logs: the spaces 
between were chunked with blocks, and the crevices 
daubed with mortar; their one story. was about 
seven feet high, with plenty of ventilation, but gener- 
ally at the wrong places. Three long desks, and 
benches without backs, except the teacher's, and a 
stove, comprised the furniture. The smaller scholars 
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were seated on benches without desks, where they 
had to hold their books in their hands during school 
hours; for to rest their books on their knees would 
likely invite a spanking, Few of the smaller ones 
could touch bottom with their feet while sitting on 
their benches, The teacher was generally considered 
a pensioner, who was unable to obtain a livelihood 
by any othér occupation; at the same time he was 
held in great esteem, and well he might be, for to 
him was entrusted to a great degree the moulding of 
the character of the then rising generation. School- 
masters (for such they were in fact) were privileged 
characters, and not a few of them could carry an over- 
charge of the ardent, even in the schoolroom, with- 
out losing much reputation among their profession ; 
in fact, a litthe wallowing in the gutter would not 
generally lower their standard as teachers. The 
quid or the pipe were of course necessary accompani- 
ments to such a schoolmaster. Some of the profes- 
sion were very rigid in their discipline, while others 
were just the reverse, and would sometimes take a 
nap while the scholars were studying their lessons, 
Reading, writing and ciphering embraced about all 
the branches considered necessary to be learned in 
those days, especially in the rural districts; for girls 
it was in many cases not considered necessary to 
learn to cipher, as it was held that so long as they 
were single they had no occasion to use figures, and 
when they married, their husbands could attend to 
that business when necessary; 

A comparison between the present school houses, 
school furniture and apparatus, school books, school 
teachers and methods of teaching, and those of the 
period referred to, indicates decided improvement ; 
a large share, however, of the progress made is due 
the present common school system, without which 
the present status could not have been reacheu, 
Whether all the apparent advanceis real, is an impor- 
tant question. That a larger percentage receive a 
common education under the present system than 
previous to its introduction, no one will deny; but 
the vital question after all is, Is the community at 
large improved in consequence, or will it eventually 
result in the elevation of society to a higher plane? 
There are still many who clamor for the good old 
times, as in their estimation everything is going to 
the bad in consequence of so much larnin’. We 
should not be unwilling to give due credit to what- 
ever was good in olden times; but on the other hand 
we must not yield any point gained for the better ; 
for true progress is achieved only in the face of strong 
opposition, hence it should be carefully guarded 
against being lost. Some points we do claim to have 
gained: tIst,a better school system; 2d, better school . 
books and apparatus ; 3d, better school houses; and 
last but not least, a better class of school teachers. 
One fact, however, is indisputable, z. ¢., great and 
good men, and women, too, appeared in the times 
and ages when education was very crude, which 
proves most conclusively that intelligence, greatness 
and goodness, depend as much upon the individual 
himself as upon his educators, Another fact we must 
not lose sight of, is, that the greatness of many eminent 
men could be traced to the early influences and in- 
struction of their mothers, who so often fail to receive 
the credit due them in this great work of education. 

The question naturally arises, if so much has been 
accomplished under what we would consider a defi- 
cient system of education, what may not or shoudd not 
be achieved with the present facilities? If the com- 
ing generation shall not be intellectually and morally 
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above the present. I very much misjudge the educators 
now on the stage of action. We must, however, not 
expect too much, as there are influences at work now 
which did not exist to such an extent formerly ; 7, ¢., 
we have a greater number of idlers than our forefath- 
ers had, which has been brought about through causes 
almost unavoidable. The apprentice system which 
in the earlier history of our country was common, is 
now almost obsolete; in former times, when a boy 
arrived at the age of fourteen to eighteen years, if he 
did not learn a trade he was considered either lazy, 
or as not valuing his future welfare. The frequent 
harsh and improper treatment of apprentice boys in 
those days caused a feeling of distrust or apathy on 
the part of parents, who also gradually gained better 
facilities for obtaining a livelihood, all of which 
tended toward a change of this custom ; but the great 
improvements in labor-saving machinery have, per- 
haps, been the chief cause of this change. That 
idleness is the great bane of society, will hardly be 
questioned. Now, there is no such thing as idleness 
ina boy, if he possesses reasonable vitality ; he will 
be doing something, for better or worse; and if our 
educational system can be so shaped as to bring a// 
our active boys under discipline, so as to make use- 
ful citizens of them, it will add another star to its al- 
ready brilliant group. This suggests compulsory edu- 
cation, which has already been agitated; and let us 
hope that the friends of progressive education will 
move in solid phalanx until their object is accom- 
plished. But in addition to such a change, other in- 
strumentalities will be required; among them, indus- 
trial schools. As the head of our educational de- 
partment is believed to favor such an object, we may 
venture to consider its accomplishment only a ques- 
tion of time, and that not far distant; provided a 
sufficient number will give such a movement their 
hearty co-operation. Industrial schools should not 
be considered necessary to teach industry only to such 
as would otherwise be idle, but for the benefit of all. 
This would supersede the cramming system which is 
unfortunately too prevalent, and which invariably 
dwarfs physical development, and has made hundreds 
of invalids for life. It will be conceded that in many 
schools means are either furnished or permitted for 
physical and gymnastic exercises, and this has led to 
fashionable plays, in which so many ofttimes indulge 
to excess ; but who would consider it beneath his dig- 
nity to exercise in moderate, useful labor, which would 
not only be more-beneficial to health, but of common 
sense utility? I would put the question to this intel- 
ligent assemblage, whether it is not high time that 
this sentiment of looking down upon honest labor 
shall be weeded out ? And what better method can 
be suggested than industrial schools, where the field 
(not necessarily large), the nursery, and the orchard, 
the garden and lawn, the work-shop and household 
department, would not only offer the necessary facili- 
ties for the development of both the mental and phys- 
ical faculties of pupils, but would also create a liking 
for the useful and beautiful, wherein they would find 
much greater pleasure and real enjoyment in after life 
than by the too prevalent fashionable customs of so- 
ciety at present. 

I would not be understood as denouncing or even 
discouraging innocent amusements, especially for the 
tillers of the soil and laboring classes generally, of 
whom too many are sternly and rigialy bound down 
to hard muscular labor, so continually as to dwarf the 
intellect—which is no better than to strain the intel- 
lect at the expense of health and physical develop- 
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ment. The true theory of education consists beyond 
question in the developing and training of both the 
physical and mental faculties together ; for no sooner 
is the one overcharged than the other must suffer in 
consequence, Therefure, physiology and hygiene, 
and the laws of health generally, could be taught by 
lessons or lectures, or both, to the great benefit of the 
rising generation, which might dv more to prevent 
disease and add to its longevity than will be readily 
conceded. You will please pardon a few criticisms, 
not so much upon the school system itself as upon its 
application. ‘loo many subjects are ofttimes assigned 
to pupils at onetime. Teachers are apt to adhere too 
strictly to rules which require the committing to mem- 
ory of too many words, where in many cases a few 
ideas could he given by the teacher to much better 
purpose. I have observed that the teachers who con- 
fine themselves least to books, are as a rule the most 
successful. Scholars require occasionally to be stim- 
ulated to duty; and not only teachers, but outsiders 
sometimes in speeches, point to great men and en- 
courage their little hearers with the chance of becom- 
ing governors or presidents. ‘The consequence is an 
army of rising and aspiring politicians, of which we 
have quite an excess already, especially of the *‘ring’”’ 
order. The press must not be overlooked as a pow- 
erful educator, but unfortunately its influence is too 
often wielded in an opposite direction, 

In conclusion, I would say, I believe that the school 
teachers of our day stand on advanced ground. I do 
not fear to claim that the great majority entertain pro- 
gressive ideas, including temperance reform, and not 
a few are anti tobacco advocates; and in both these 
directions you have the facilities to strike at the root 
of some of the greatest evils with which mankind is 
cursed, I shall hope you will wield your influence 
fearlessly and conscientiously in all the great reform 
movements for the benefit of our children, and of the 
future generations of mankind. 


—<g>—_— 


HOW TO HAVE A BAD SCHOOL, 


J. A. ZELLERS. 


1. ELect the most ignorant, bigoted, close-fisted 
old fogies in the district to the school board. 

2. Employ the cheapest teacher you can get, re- 
gardless of qualifications, reputation or experience. 

3. Find all the fault you can with the teacher, and 
tell everybody ; especially let the pupils hear it. 

4. When you hear a bad report about the teacher 
or the school, circulate it as fast as you can. 

5. Never visit the school, or encourage the teacher. 

6. If you should happen to visit the school, take 
close notice of what seems to go wrong, and tell every- 
body about it, except the teacher. 

7. Never advise your children to be obedient to the 
teacher,and when one is punished, rush to the school- 
room before your passion is cooled, and give the 
teacher a hearing in the matter in the presence of the 
school. 

8. Be indifferent about sending your children to 
school regularly. 

9. Do not be concerned whether they have the 
necessary books. 

10. If any of the pupils make slow progress, blame 
the teacher for it. 

1m. Occupy your old tumble-down school-house as 
long as you can, and do not go to any expense to re- 
pair it. 
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12. Do not go to any expense to get apparatus, im- 
proved furniture, etc. 

13. If the teacher or pupils should complain of an 
uncomfortable or inconvenient school-room, do not 
consider it worthy of notice. 

14. Get the cheapest fuel you can. 

In general, conduct your school on the cheapest 
Sepa plan, and let you chief concern be to find 
ault and devise ways of retrenchment. 

If these rules are faithfully carried out, you are not 
likely to fail in having a bad school. 


Ed 


PROFESSIONAL WORK IN ONTARIO. 


PROF, S. H. WHITE, 


HE dissatisfaction which exists concern- 





certificate which entitles them to teach in the 
county three years. 

A teacher cannot receive a second certifi- 
cate of this grade except by special permis- 
sion of the Minister on the recommendation 
of the county inspector. In case of teachers 
who were in service before the establishment 
of these model schools, they may be contin- 
ued for life. The present system of licensing 
teachers was adopted in 1877. 

Before taking aN examination for a second 
class certificate a person must have taught at 
least a year in the schools of Ontario, He 
has then to pass a second non professional ex- 
amination of higher_grade than the first. He 
is next required toattend the Provincial Nor- 


ing any system of normal schools yet mal School at Toronto or the one at Ottawa, 


introduced into this country has been noticed 
in Zhe Journal. While some people are en- 
tirely opposed to these schools, the complaint 


-of the majority seems to be directed, not 


against the idea underlying them, but against 
its embodiment. 

Feeling that light upon this subject, from 
whatever source, will be welcome, the follow- 
ing outline of the preparatory work of teach- 
ers in the Province of Ontario is presented : 

To become a teacher there a candidate 
must first take an examination which tests 
scholarship only. This examination is held 
once a year, and in all the counties at the 
same time. The questions are prepared by 
the Department of Education, at Toronto, 
and the answers are sent there to be marked. 
The applicants who are found to possess the 
required ability are then required to attend 
the county model school one term at least. 
There is one such school in each county, or, 
in some cases, union of counties, which holds 
a session each year. If the number of appli- 
cants exceed twenty-five, a second session is 
held. The length of a term has thus far only 
been two months. Instruction is given by 
lectures two hours per day, one between 
eight and nine o’clock in the morning, and 
the other from four to five in the afternoon. 
The subjects of the lectures are named by 
the Minister of Education. ‘The ordinary 





at least three months. From this, upon a 
certificate of the principal, he passes to asec- 


‘ond and more rigorous professional examina- 


tion. Standing this, he receives a second- 
class certificate which entitles him to teach 
anywhere in the Province for life. 

To obtain the highest or first-class certifi- 
cate, the candidate must, in a similar way, 
pass through other examinations, and either 
attend the normal school one year, or have 
taught successfully two years on a second- 
class certificate. A certificate of the first or 
second class is graded according to the at- 
tainments of the holder, as A or B of the 
second class, or A. B, or C of the first class. 
To bea first class A man is to be reckoned 
in the highest rank. Only such are entitled 
to occupy certain positions in the profession. 

The county model schools are supported 
by an appropriation cf one hundred dollars 
per year to each by the general government, 
which sum is duplicated by the county in 
which the school is located. 

Such is a brief statement of the main fea- 
tures of the plan of preparatory work for 
teachers in the province. It may be said in 


| commendation of it, that it establishes a defin- 


ite standard of scholarship at the entrance 
into the teachers’ ranks. 
There is not the spectacle of a teacher's 


| being refused a certificate in one county, 


school hours of the day are spent by the pu- | while he at the same time holds one from an 


pils in observing the work of experienced | 


teachers, or in practice-teaching under the 
direction of the master of the school. 


After attending the model school, such of | 
the candidates as the master deems fit persons 
to go forward, may go before the county | 


adjoini: g county. The demoralization aris- 
ing from there being as many standards as 
there are examiners is avoided. 

The work which it prescribes is professional 
in its character. Only in working for first 
class certificates, to obtain which requires a 


board of examiners, of which the county in- | higher grade of scholarship than can gener- 


spector is chairman. to be examined as to> 


their professional qualifications. If they 
stand the tests here, they receive a third class 


ally be acquired in the high schools, is it the 
intention to do academic work. 
It secures some degree of special prepara- 
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tion from every teacher. There is not a sys- 
tem of normal schools at public expense which 
prepares a few teachers for the more import- 
ant positions, but does not reach, directly at 
least, the great mass of teaches. 

Its expense is not great. For twice as 
many hundred dollars as there are counties, it 
reaches the great mass of the teachers of the 
province, and for the cost of the two normal 
schools with a small number of pupils in each, 
it prepares teachers of a higher grade. 

Its good results are noticed in the better 
work done in the country schools. This im- 
provement is apparent to the county inspec- 
tors as the new teachers find places. 

The tendency is to a greater permanency 
in the work. ‘Teachers who intend to teach 
only a term or two will not be at the trouble 
or expense of doing the special work re- 
quired. It is a very rare thing for a contract 
to be made to teach for less than a year. 

The friends of this system do not claim 
that it is faultless, but that it is an improve- 
ment on the previous plan. After its advan- 
tages become clearly seen, the way to its im- 
provement will be comparatively easy. It is 
already felt that the amount of work for third- 
class certificates should be increased. 

To engraft its good features upon the sys- 
tems, which prevail in our country, is a prob. 
lem worthy the careful thought of all earnest 
educators. 


RELATION OF PARENTS TO THE 


SCHOOL. 


BY A LADY TEACHER, 


‘J ‘HERE is no surer index to the progress 
| of a country in civilization and refine- 
ment, than the number and condition of its 
schools. As men’s views broaden and deepen, 
with the culture and discipline that education 
imparts to them, so does the desire strengthen 
to have all classes enjoy, to a certain extent, 
the same benefits; and the educational sys- 
tem of any country is but the outgrowth of 
this active principle within. In proportion 
as the advantages and privileges of education 
are increased, does the necessity diminish for 
prisons peniventiaries, schools of reform and 
correction ; for God assuredly smiles upon all 
efforts to keep the children innocent, that 
they may grow up into men and women with 
‘*pure hearts and clean hands.”’ 

Yet we would not hold forth the senti- 
ment, that the system is intended merely to 
make respectable citizens, or to ensure the 
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safety and prosperity of the State; for cer- 
tainly, education does a much grander work 
for man as man, than for man as artisan, 
lawyer, statesman; and the truth is slowly 
vindicating itself, that it is a mightier instru- 
mentality for the family than for the State. 

Men may speculate and theorize in a gen- 
eral way on the grandeur of the system, and 
its unlimited scope for good, but the cause of 
education will never advance as it should, 
until its friends abandon generalities, and 
take up specialties. They must meet and de- 
cide the questions: What are our relations as 
parents to the schools that our children at- 
tend? What can and must we do to advance 
the interests of education in our own imme- 
diate neighborhood? How shall we secure 
the best aid in furthering our plans for the 
promotion of our children’s advancement? 
Before these weighty problems can be cor- 
rectly and wisely solved and successfully acted 
upon, some enlargement of views must take 
place, concerning the office of the school 
teacher—that patient toiler in unfruitful vine- 
yards, whose occupation is at once labori- 
ous and unappreciated, ‘‘ whose rewards are 
scanty and precarious.”’ 

The ideal view of the teacher's office is one 
of the noblest and grandest that can enter 
the human mind. ‘‘Indeed,’’ says one en 
thusiastic writer, ‘‘it is not speaking too ex- 
travagantly to call it the chieftainship among 
those moral and intellectual forces that have 
the stability, welfare, and glory of society 
committed to their guidance and support.” 
To his care are entrusted young, plastic 
souls, which will more surely attest, in the 
future years, to his efficiency or inefficiency, 
than does the marble statue to the artistic 
skill of the sculptor, It is his work to mould 
the mind, character, and soul of the child; 
to call forth into action the powers of thought, 
affection, and will; power to observe, to 
think, to judge, to reason, to contrive; 
‘* power to adopt good ends firmly, and to 
pursue them effectively ;’’ power to govern 
self, and to influence others; power to gain 
happiness, and to diffuse it among his fellows. 

‘Yo take the child of to-day, with his ten- 
der, impressible mind, exposed to temptations 
and evil influences on all sides—to lead him 
on, step by step, through childhood and 
youth, unfolding and directing his moral and 
intellectual being—imbuing him with an in- 
satiable thirst for knowledge, and a deep, fer- 
vent love for all that is good, and true, and 
beautiful—a love so strong that it shall guide 
and control all his impulses, all his actions ; 
to teach him to rightly es#émate and use all 
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his own powers, and finally to place him upon 
the great battle-field of life, a being richly 
and fully equipped ‘‘ to act well his part— is 
not this, truly, a noble work ? 

Yes, it is a grand work in which you and 
I, fellow-teachers, are engaged. Our hearts 
respond to the words, even while we lift our 
feeble hands in dismay, for who among us 
is sufficient for all these things? Are there 
no responsibilities superior to ours? Are 
there none to whom we may look for assist- 
ance, for encouragement? None that will 
put their shoulder to ours, and aid us in dis- 
charging these duties, which oppress us with 
their weightiness? 

Oh! yes! There are. the parents —their 
office is the highest of the high, primary to 
ours in time and importance. Already we 
breathe more freely, for are not the children 
bone of their bone, flesh of their flesh, re- 
productions, indeed, of their own physical 
and intellectual being ? Understanding them- 
selves, they can help us to carefully and ten- 
derly unravel the snarl in this twisted nature, 
and cause it to assume straight and noble pro 
portions ; to stimulate that sluggish composi- 
tion ; to rightly curb and direct this ambi- 
tious spirit ; to restrain and imbue with loving 
patience that haughty, impetuous disposition ; 


to train all these diverse beings so that they 
shall honor and glorify their Creator. 

The teacher should be but an assistant, a 
co-laborer in this great work—the right-hand 


supporter of the parent. He ought to but 
aid in developing those high and noble plans, 
which household cares, or necessity to pro- 
vide for the family, or social relations, may 
render impossible or impracticable for the 
parents to do alone. He should be their 
friend, their counsellor, their co-adjutor—one 
of whose tried ability and experience they 
are well assured, by personal contact. 
Too frequently such is not the real state of 
ffairs. ‘The school-room is an unvisited 
place. The best and dearest interests of the 
family are entrusted to persons of whom the 
parents know nothing, whose faces they. pos- 
sibly never see. Daily the minds and char- 
acters of their children are operated upon by 
persons, concerning whose moral and intel- 
lectual fi/ness, they know little and care less. 
Tastes are awakened and strengthened, asso- 
ciations are formed, habits are contracted, 


that may blight their lives, and render pure | 


thoughts and good deeds moral impossibili- 


ties. ‘Too often the position assumed by the | 
| tend the affair from beginning toend? Oh, 


parent is that of defiance and distrust. He 


regards the school as a necessary or an una- | 


voidable evil ; as something that takes from 





him without giving him any valuable returns ; 
his duty thereunto is discharged when the 
school bill or the school tax is paid. True, 
this assertion applies more pertinently to the 
ignorant classes of society ; yet we question 
whether. in consideration of their superior 
enlightenment, the educated classes have a 
much better or wider view of the relations 
they sustain to the school. If they do have, 
and then fail to carry these ideas into prac- 
tice, so much greater is their condemnation. 

A polite request for visits at the school 
room meets with the reply, ‘‘It would give 
me great pleasure, but really I have not the 
time!’ Haven’t time for what? Haven't 
time to see whether your children’s moral and 
and intellectual natures are being freely and 
beautifully expanded and developed, or slowly 
and surely dwarfed and distorted ? Haven't 
time to see whether they are being fitted for 
lives of happiness and usefulness, or for 
lives of selfishness, ignorance, and misery ? 
Whether the thousand circumstances that 
shape and impress their characters, are ope- 
rating to their good or their ruin; whether 
the lessons they are daily learning will enable 
them to govern self, or render them the 
slaves of their own evil, uncontrolled passions ? 

It is lamentably sad, but true nevertheless, 
that the development of the mind and char- 
acter of the child sinks into seeming insig- 
nificance when compared with that mighty 
‘¢ wherewithal shall we be clothed and fed.” 

If a man desire abundant crops, does he 
hire a farmer, of whose experience in such 
matters he knows nothing? Or, if he havea 
young colt of rare breed, and he is unable, 
from lack either of knowledge or of time, to 
“ break” it himself, does he engage as trainer 
a person concerning whose competency for 
such work, he knows nothing? or does he 
fail from time to time to superintend the 
matter, in order to see how the work is ad- 
vancing ? No! he is too well aware that the 
future usefulness and value of the animal 
depend upon the mannerin which it is broken 
to work and travel. 

Does the careful housewife want for her 
assistant an inexperienced, unskilled domestic, 
or does she resign the entire management of 
her household economy, year in and year 
out, to hired hands, without, at Teast, occa 
stona/ supervision ? If she have a handsome 
dress, does she not seek one of whose ability 
to cut, fit, and trim she is well assured, and 
does she not, even then, fiad ¢ime to superin- 


yes! there is time for these things, which are 
of. comparatively trivial importance—these 
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things which pertain to our convenience and | by manual labor of some kind. Hence, the 


creature comfort—but none for those far 
weightier matters ! 

When parents become aroused to the truth, 
that education does ot consist in crowding 
into the mind any amount of facts— in teach- 
ing the mechanism of reading and writing ; 
but that it has reference to the whole man, 
the body, mind, and heart; that its object is 
to expand the mind, to teach it to look in 
upon itself, to discipline and direct all its 
faculties, to give the child resources that will 
endure as long as life itself endures—when 
they realize to the fullest extent, that, upon 
the early training of their children, depends 
whether they shall make life one grand, noble 
song, or one great, sad mistake—then will they 
not only extend to teachers that hearty co- 
operation, that keen appre ‘ition of faithful 
services. which is so acceptable and inspiring, 
but they will even make great sacrifices, if 
necessary, to induce the ablest minds to be- 
come the guardians and guides of their chil- 
dren. ‘They will practice economy in every- 
thing else than education. Then it will be 
no recommendation to be a cheap teacher. 
When that happy day dawns, then wil be 
vindicated the dignity and high honor of the 
educator, him who works by the most refined 
influences on that ‘‘delicate, etherial essence,” 
the immortal soul. Then will his office be 
regarded as higher than that of the statesman, 
second only in rank and efficacy to that of 
the mother. Then, indeed, will teaching be 
considered ‘‘ the apostleship of God’s provi- 
dence.”’ 


ARE THERE TOO MANY STUDIES? 


W. A. HIPPLE, 


HERE do not seem to be too many 

studies in the schools, but too much time 
is devoted to the non essential parts of many 
of them, whilst those parts which are essen- 
tial and practical are sadly neglected. An 
ancient philosopher being asked what shonld 
be taught to children, replied, ‘* That which 





will be most useful to them in after life.”’ The | 
| Asia and Africa, but about local geography 


cry all over the land is for a more practical 
education. 

What will be said in this article applies es- 
pecially to country ungraded schools, where a 
systematic course of education is next to im- 
possible. ‘The faithful teacher will always 
strive to do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. 
largely made up of children who, in the 
majority of cases, expect to make their living 


| studies pursued by them should be those that 


are most practical. 

The attendance of children at these schools 
is brief, especially after they have arrived at 
an age most suitable for the acquisition and 
appreciation of knowledge. Four months in 
the year is a fair average of their attendance. 
To get a thorough knowledge of all the 
branches of which they should know some- 
thing. in so short a time, is out of the question. 
Therefore the importance of providing them 
with the most essential parts of these branches, 
such as will be most useful to them in the 
everyday affairs of life, cannot be over- 
estimated. Now what are these important 
items of knowledge, or what should boys and 
girls know when they leave school ? 

Let me first, however, name a few things 
that they do know when they leave school. 
They can spell correctly hundreds of difficult 
words of which they do not know the meaning, 
and hence will never use, while such words 
as much, such, very, any, and a hundred 
others in common use, are misspelled; or, 
from ignorance of the meaning of words, they 
will use ¢here for their, hear for here, to for 
too, and make other similar mistakes too 
numerous to mention. ‘They can solve prob- 
lems in cube and square root, or geometrical 
progression ; but ask them how much carpet 
% ofa yard wide it will take to cover a room 
15x20 ft., and they will be hopelessly be- 
wildered. Ask them how long it will take a 
wolf to eat what is left of a sheep after a bear 
has been eating 20 minutes, provided the 
wolf can eat the entire sheep in 40 minutes, 
and the bear can eat it in 35 minutes, and 
they will talk it off mentally very glibly—but 
ask them what an article that cost fifty cents 
must be sold for, in order to gain 12% pe 
cent., and they will call for pencil and paper. 

Those that have studied grammar can often 
recite many of the definitions, and parse al- 
most any word you give them, and yet can- 
not carry on a conversation without making 
glaring grammatical errors. 

They can tell you something about the 
rivers, and the mountains, and the capes of 


they know comparatively litthke—Jin short, 


| their precious time has been too often frit- 


The schools in the country are | 


tered away in acquiring knowledge that is of 
no practical importance, while those things 
which would be of real benefit to them in 
after life have been grossly neglected. 

The general complaint among teachers is 


' that they have not time to do all that they 
' would like todo. We can appreciate that 
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difficulty to the full, but is there not much 
time spent uselessly in teaching unimportant 
things? 

Now, what are the improtant things with 
which boys and girls should be most fami- 
liar when they leave school? We reply, 
those t)ings which will be most useful to them 
in after life. In order to show what we con- 
ceive these things to be, let us take up each 
study separately and try to point out those 
parts of each that are of practical importance 

1. SPELLING. Did it ever occur to your 
mind that the time spent in teaching pupils 
to spell words of which they do not know the 
meaning, is almost a waste of time? When 
is the knowledge of spelling practically 
brought into requisition? Is it not in writing 
letters, or insome other form of composition? 
What kind of words does a writer use, those 
of which he does or those of which he does not, 
know the meaning ? You answer the former. 
Then, those are the words that he ought to 
know how to spell. Therefore, see to it that 
the pupils know the meaning of all the words 
they learn to spell, for by that method you 
will at once be adding to their vocabulary 
and their intelligence. It is better to know 
how to spell a thousand words and know the 
meaning of them all, than to be able to spell 
ten thousand and to know the meaning and 








use of but a small fraction of them. 
READING.— Pupils on leaving school should 
be fair readers. By that we mean, they 
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decimals, denominate fractions, etc. A smat- 
tering of these will not do. How many boys 
on leaving school can make out a bill, write 
a receipt, or a promissory note ? 

Menta AriTHmMetic.—What shall we say 
of it? Asa separate study it should be dis- 
pensed with Written and Mental Arithmetic 
go hand in hand, and the discreet teacher 
will originate such mental questions as are 
practical and appropriate to be given when 
the recitation in Written Arithmetic is being 
heard. Let the time that is spent upon fool- 
ish and absurd mental problems be given to 
acquiring some knowledge of book keeping, 
and you will have done your pupils a service 
that will be acknowledged by them in after 
life. Every boy and girl should know how 
to keep his or her own accounts intelligently 
and intelligibly. 

GramMMAr.—The first thing pupils learn in 
the study of Grammar is—‘‘ English grammar 
is the art of speaking and writing the Eng- 
lish language correctly’’—but they never learn 
to do either. They commit a great many 
definitions to memory which are so many 
words without corresponding ideas—mere 
husks of knowledge. Such expressions as, 
‘‘T don’t want nothing,” ‘‘I seen him,’’ «I 
done it,’”’ ‘‘It was me,’ and a thousand 
other kindred expressions, were theirs before 
they commenced the study of grammar and 
remain a part of their every day vocabulary. 
GeoGraPpHy.— The Philadelphia Record 


should be able to read in an easy and conver- | some time ago spoke of a young girl, who on 


sational style. Whenever that is accomplished | 


let reading be laid aside, and the pupils de- 
vote their time to something more important | 
while in the school-room. But let the} 
teacher endeavor to awaken in the minds of | 
the pupils a taste for general reading as a | 
method of instruction, for it will be the 
means by which they will gain much useful | 
information all through their lives, and thus | 
they will continue the education which was 
begun in the school-room. 
ARITHMETIC.—This branch is studied from | 
the time the pupils enter school until they | 
leave it. They begin at the beginning of the | 
book and keep plodding away, working the | 
questions by the rule as given in the book, 
until finally they have ‘‘ finished it’’—at least, | 
they think they have. What do they know} 
about it? Not very much. It would be well | 
enough to have a knowledge of everything | 
that is to be found in an Arithmetic; but | 
would it not be wisdom on the part of the | 
teaclier to see to it that its practical features | 
are first mastered?_the four fundamental 
principles, fractions, interest, perceniage, 











being taken to the country for the first time, 
asked the guide if the stream known here- 
abouts was the Amazon River. She was a 
child of average inte'ligence, and could recite 
glibly the lessons in geography. But when 
standing on the banks of the Schuyikill, she 
was at a loss whether to call it the Amazon, 
the Niger, the Nile, the Euphrat:s, or the 
Yang-tse-Kiang. Again, the pupils are com- 
pelled to memorize a mass of details, includ- 
ing the names of the Capitals of all the 
countries in the world, together with the 
lengths of the principal rivers, the boundaries 
of all countries, etc.. and too often left in 
utter ignorance regarding the essential facts 
of local geography. ° 

History. — Pupils should know something 
of history, especially of their own country; 
but it is folly to compel them to memorize 
page after page as it stands in the book, only 
to be forgotten. Better make it a reading 
exercise, and take the place of the higher 
reading classes. . In that way the teacher can 
impress upon the pupils’ minds its most im- 
portant facts. 
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SPECIAL meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence will be held in the 
lecture room of the Congregational church, 
Tenth and G streets, Washington, D. C., 
beginning on Thursday, February 19th, at ro 
a m., and continuing two days. A prelim- 
inary meeting, for consultation only, will be 
held in one of the parlors of the Ebbitt 
House, at 8 o’clock on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 18th. The presence of all active 
members of the Association who may then be 
in Washington, and their friends, is earnestly 
desired at this informal meeting. 

An interesting programme of exercises on 
business of importance has been prepared. 
Papers will be read by a number of leading 
educators from all parts of the Union. 

The headquarters of the Department will 
be at the Ebbitt House. The charge for 
boarding*to members will be from $2 to $2.50 
a day, according to the location of rooms 

Pennsylvania will, we hope, be well repre- 
sentec. Supt. 5. A. Baer, of Berks county, 
in this State, is the Secretary. 


THE National Educational Association will 
hold its next annual meeting at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., beginning Tuesday, July the 13th. 
Chautaucua has come to be one of our great 
summer resorts, and the meeting, no doubt, 
will be a large one. ‘The date is somewhat 
‘oo early to be convenient for Pennsylvania 
teachers, but doubtless there will: be a large 
attendance. Ohio says she will send a larger 
delegation than any other state except New 
York. Shall we not accept her challange ? 


We have received no heartier compliment 
and none more to the purpose than the fol- 
lowing from Mountain Beacon, Hazleton, 
Pa.: ‘* The Fennsylvania School Journal for 
January is before us, rich in contents as ever. 
We :carcely know how a newspaper editor 
cou'd keep fully posted in the educational 
progress and needs of the State without it. 
How a school teacher or school director can, 
without Zhe School Journal, understand the 
great interest that he attempts to take part in 
Managing, we cannot conceive.” 


| Super. A. J. Davis, of Clarion, sent out 
questions previous to the meeting of the 
County Institute, to all the teachers, with the 
request that they should use them in examin- 
ing their scholars and then prepare the results 
for exhibition at the institute. He also issued 
a circular giving minute directions for this 
work. Reports from the institute show that 
these measures were successful in securing a 
very crecitable exhibition, which awakened 
much interest. Clarion is blessed with a live 
superintendent. 

WE have received a neat pamphlet contain- 
ing the course of study in arithmetic and 
form, now in use in the public schools of 
Quincy, Mass. In principle this course con- 
tains nothing that has not been known to 
thinking teachers for many years; but the de- 
tails are well worked out and are well worthy 
of general attention. Superintendent Parker, 
the author of this course, is doing a noble 
work in Quincy, but his work differs in no 
wise from the work that has been done in the 
best schools of the whole country for the last 
twenty-five years. 


Professor S. H. Wuirte, of Peoria, IIli- 
nois, sends us an article, which appears else- 
where in this number, on ‘ Professional Work 
in Ontario.’’ Professor White has had much 
experience in the training of teachers, and 
what he says has weight and should be well 
considered. The normal school problem has 
not yet been fully solved, and we welcome 
light. 


THE State of Vermont has a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and a Superintendent of 
Agriculture. ‘These two officers have been 
holding joint meetings in many parts of the 
State. ‘They are reputed to have been well 
attended and profitable. ‘The editor of the 
Vermont Sta/e Journal in particular has 
hearty words of praise for this plan of in- 
structing the people and creating a better pub- 
lic sentiment both in respect to agriculture and 
education, and adds most truthfully, that 
‘« the friends of improved agriculture should 
also be the active friends of improved com- 
mon schools.”’ 


SWITZERLAND has a very fine Pedagogical 
Museum at Zurich; she is now about to ¢s- 


tablish another at Berne. 





In the latter city 
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three fine rooms in the old post-office building 
on Grand street, and a good beginning has 
already been made in collecting objects for 
the inuseum A society of some two hundred 
members has the matter in hand, and what 
has already been done is very creditable to 
the city and the country. 
was opened to the public on the 15th of Oc- 
tober last, and is under the directorship of M. 
Liithi. 





THERE seems to be an earnest movement in 
favor of an educational congress, but the 
danger is that when it comes to meet it will 
be a body as large and as unwieldly for pur- 
poses of effective work as our present Na- 
tional Association. If constituted as purposed 
by the New England Journal of Education it 
would be composed of from two to three hun- 
dred members, and the result would be a 
heavy popular assembly and not at all a small 
scientific body equipped ‘‘ in light marching 
order” for the hardest kind of work. In 
such a matter we are in favor of a “close 
corporation.”” If a start is made with a 
dozen men, it is enough ; the body will grow 
fast enough—too fast. We would make mem- 
bership, somewhat like membership in the 
French Academy, a mark of distinguished 
honor to be bestowed only upon those who 
have done something to deserve it. Still, we 
have but one voice, and there are many who 
have the same right to speak as ourselves. 





the government has set apart for this purpose | 
| of formal business as in past years. 





The exhibition | 


‘teachers’ institute. 


School Journal one essay of 
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time lost in organizing and in the transaction 
The in- 
struction is of a higher order and more prac- 
tical. It evidently takes deeper root and 
will do more good. Much is still to be done 
in this direction, but we are making progress. 

Ir is the custom in many counties to have 
several essays, written generally by leading 
teachers, read during the sessions of the 
Many of them are ex- 
cellent productions in their way, and deserve 
a wider publication than they receive. They 
generally appear in the published reports of 
the counties in which they are read, but sel- 
dom circulate to any extent beyond these 
limits. In view of all this we make the fol- 
lowing proposition: We will publish in 7A- 
the kind 
referred to from each county whose superin- 
tendent will take the trouble to make the se- 
lection and forward us the manuscript. In 
publishing we will not only give credit to the 
author, but to the county, that in the end we 
may be able to compare the productions of 
the different counties. Armstrong county is 
the first to promise us such an essay ; what 
counties will follow the good example? Let 
it be remembered that Zhe School Journal 
has at least forty thousand readers. 


Tue Bureau of Education has done well 
in publishing in a ‘* Circular of Informa- 


| tion,’”’ ‘*‘American Education as described by 


Tue Institute campaign has about closed, | 


institutes having been he'd in all the counties 
of the State with one or two exceptions. 
Never before has the attendance at these 
meetings been so large, or the interest in them 
so great. In a number of counties nearly 
every teacher actually engaged in school was 
present, and it was no uncommon thing to 
meet a hundred or more school directors on 
directors’ day. We have seen Court Houses 
and large halls thronged every day in the 
week by large crowds of interested citizens, 
cheering on the teachers with their sympa- 
thy and words of encouragement. If at- 
tendance at institutes by teachers, directors, 
and citizens, is a mark of progress in school 
affairs, Pennsylvania certainly can claim to 
occupy the front rank of states, for nowhere 
else in the United States are these meetings 
so large or so attractive to the public 

We are inclined to think, also; that insti- 
tutes have improved in efficiency as educa 
tional agents while they have increased in 
size and popularity. There is not so much 


the French Commissioner to the International 
Exhibition of 1876.” The plan of these 
circulars prevents the publication of the whole 


| work, but even an outline of what these 


French educational experts think of our 
schools and school systems is very valuable 
and must do great good; and this circular is 
more than an outline. It is a selection of 
the most important parts of the French re- 
port, and an abridgment of nearly the whole 
of it. We sincerely hope that this circular 
will be published by hundreds of thousands, 
and scattered throughout the whole country. 
We would like to have at least one hundred 


| thousand for use in Pennsylvania. 





Of the report of this French Commission 
we have heretofore spoken It contains some 
mistakes. The working of our systems of 
schools is not always fully understood. 
Partial views are sometimes expressed which 
a longer experience would have broadened. 
But on the whole, it is the best statement of 
our school affairs that has ever been written. 
It is thorouhgly honest and fair. It speaks 
out its mind in plain words, whether it speaks 
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of our merits or tells us of our faults. Our 
own Government could well afford to pay the 
same gentlemen to come again among us, 
stay longer, study our condition better, and 
then tell us, in the same truthful way, what 
they would think of us And _ still bet- 
ter could the Government afford to send a like 
commission across the sea to study schools 
and school systems in France and elsewhere 
in Europe, and tell the country, ‘* the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 
about them. 

In a recent issue, the Waynesburg Repudii- 
can cites the following as some of the essen- 
tial elements of a good school: 

1. A good teacher is essential—one endowed with 
good moral character, good education, patience, per- 
severance, energy, enthusiasm, resolution. 

2. A good school board, who take interest in the 
school, who have intelligence enough to know that a 
pleasant school room, supplied with good furniture, 
and a good teacher, is necessary, and who have the 
liberty to provide them, and the firmness and principle 
tosustain and encourage the teacher they employ. 

3. Parents who appreciate a good school for their 
children’s sake, and who control their children and 
teach them obedience at home, and co-operate with 
the teacher in all things for the children’s good. 

4. A public spirited community which takes an hon. 
est pride in the mental and moral culture of the young, 
in order to the elevation of the standard of good citi- 
renship. 

It is well known that there is a law on our 
statute books inflicting severe penalties on the 
proprietors of factories, mills, mines, etc., 
who employ young children without allowing 
them the opportunity of obtaining at least an 
elementary education. In many instances 
this law is believed to be a dead letter. It is 
alleged upon what appears to be good evi- 
dence that thousands of children of tencler 
years are kept at work all the year round by 
grasping employers or parents indifferent to 
their interests, and allowed to grow up in ig- 
norance of everything except the mechanical 
labor in which they are engaged. ‘Thus 
treated, they become mere human machines, 
entirely unfit to perform well the duties of 
citizens or of members of society. 

We are glad to notice exceptions to this 
cruel treatment of children by their employers. 
In the city of Lancaster, there are two large 
cotton mills employing a large number of 
children. These mills are owned by Messrs. 
Farnum & Co., of Philadelphia, and managed 
by Mr. S. S. Spencer, of Lancaster. As the 
children cannot very well be spared from 
their work in the day time so that they can 
attend the public schools, Mr. Spencer has 
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had in operation for several years during the 
winter a night school for them, under skillful 
teachers, and with an attendance of one hun- 
dred or more scholars. ‘The proprietors fur- 
nish rooms, equipment, books, and instruction 
entirely free. In addition, we understand, 
they have during the present session offered 
twelve prizes, worth $50, the first prize a sil- 
ver watch valued at $15, for the highest 
averages in attendance, conduct and pro- 
gress. 

We have no doubt that the proprietors and 
managers of these mills w#// be paid back in 
moncy for their outlay for the education of 
these poor children, who must otherwise re- 
main in ignorance ; but even if not, the good 
that may grow out of it is incalcuable. We 
commend this generous example to the 
owners of mills and factories everywhere 
throughout the State. 


THE Senate of the University of London 
has at length determined to establish examin- 
ations in the theory and practice of teaching. 
The following resolution was carried at the 
last meeting of the Senate by a large major- 
ity: ‘* That it is desirable to promote the 
knowledge of the theory and practice of ed- 
ucation among the persons who intend to 
become masters and mistresses in schools, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on 
Examinations in Arts, Sciences and Laws, to 
report whether an examination in such sub- 
jects by this university is practicable, and, 
if so, to formulate for the consideration of 
the Senate a draft, scheme, and suitable reg- 
ulations for such examination.’’ An amend- 
ment was moved by a member of the Senate 
to the effect that the subject had not, as yet, 
been sufficiently ventilated to justify the Sen- 
ate in taking action in the matter, but was 
lost on a division, the numbers being—for the 
resolution 13; forthe amendment 5. Among 
those who voted for the resolution were the 
Chancellor and the Vice Chancellor. A let- 
ter from the clerk to the Senate of the London 
University calls attention to the fact that the 
regulations for obtaining the degrees in the 
several faculties of the university are now 
‘* precisely the same for both sexes.’ 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Springfield Ze- 
publican, who has been visiting the training 
school for feeble-minded children in Pennsy]- 
vania, relates the following incident : 


A curious case of the special development of a 
single faculty is reckoned among the pupils of this 


school. Soremarkable are his powers of memory that 
after listening to a sermon, or other discourse, he is 
















































































able to repeat it, verbatum, preserving also the inton- 
ations of the speaker. As a test of this singular fac- 
ulty, the lad was once taken to Media to attend a 
lecture upon some scientfic matter, and the next day 
was asked to repeat.it. To the astonishment of all he 
readily repeated the entire lecture, rendering Latin 
phrases and technicalities as glibly as the vernacular ; 
yet in his mentality the reflective power was dull and 
feeble, and he was wholly unable to convert into 
practical sense the knowledge he so lightly acquired. 


As appears by the following sketch of pro- 
ceedings, the Normal School men out West 
are moving : 


An informal meeting of men interested in the pro- 
fessional education of teachers was held in Ann Arbor 
on Friday and Saturday, Jan. 2 and 3. 1880. 

The purpose of this meeting was to discuss some of 
the fundamental Questions in normal instruction, and 
to agree upon certain lines of doctrine and policy. 
Papers were presented as follows : “ Diagnosis of the 
Disease of the Body Educational,” by G. P. Brown ; 
“©The Quincy ‘ System,’” by E. C. Hewitt; “ Edu 
cational Psychology,” by W. H. Payne; “ The Doc- 
trine of Memory,” by Daniel Putnam ; “ Pupil Teach- 
ing,” by Joseph Estabrook. A very interesting 
sketch of the “* Ecole Normale Centrale,” of Paris, 
was given by Professor Hennequin. The discussion 
of these papers resulted in the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolutions ; 

1. That in our lectures in the class-room and before 
the peuple, we will enforce the value of skillful super- 
vision, and will advocate the largest liberty in the ex- 
ercise of supervisory duties. 

2. That, while holding that formation or culture is 
the great purpose of scholastic training, we will teach 
that the mind, as the instrument of thought, is best 
developed while being furnished with valuable 
knowledge. 

3- That there are now needed for the purposes of 
sound normal instruction an elementary and an ad- 
vanced treatise on educational psychology, and a com- 
pendious history of education. 

4. That we call a meeting of men especially inter- 
ested in normal instruction for the third week in July, 
1880, at Put-in Bay. 

5. That at this proposed meeting we will bring for- 
ward the following topics for discussion; 1. The 
formation of a body of educational doctrine; 2. The 
unification of professional instruction in normal 
schools ; 3. The relation of normal-school work to the 
State; 4. The education of the public with reference 
to normal schools and their work; 5. The relation of 
academic to strictly professional work; 6. The rela- 
tion of model and training schools to normal schools. 





In his reply to the address of the principals 
of the public schools of Pittsburgh, who called 
upon him in a body, General Grant is reported 
to have said : 


Gentlemen: There is no interest in our country 
which I feel deserves more to be fostered than that of 
the public school. Intelligence is the security of the 
Republic, as ignorance is the upholding of the mon- 
archy. To insure ourselves against the disasters of 
war, particularly of civil war, we want education dif- 
fused, that the minds of our youth may be sufficiently 
taught to read and distinguish between right and 
wrong ; and with such education universally diffused, 
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the Republic can never be in danger. I only regret 
that the statistics show in our country as much illiter- 
acy as is shown. I was surprised at some figures that 
I heard repeated within a few days; but when we 
consider the infancy of our public school system, it is 
probably not so much to be wondered at. My hope 
is that the day will come, and that not far distant, 
when the school facilities everywhere will be so that 
every child may have the opportunity of receiving a 
common school education at the expense of the State, 
and, if it should be necessary, that there should be in 
each State of this Union a compulsory education. 
[Applause.] It would be impossible, I suppose, with 
our views of state right (which I would separate alto- 
gether from State sovereignty )—it would be impossible 
for jhe General Government to demand a compulsory 
school system in the States. But the General Govern. 
ment, so long as it has public lands, might, if it chose, 
contribute lands, or in any other way contribute to the 
support of the free schools in the country, and make 
any condition that the General Government thought 
advisable before a State could receive the benefit 
which the General Government was going to bestow, 
and in that way indirectly have a part in the compul- 
sory education that | speak of. Of course, you un- 
derstand that I say the State could be the only author. 
ity to compel education within the State; but the 
General Government, giving its assistance, could 
come in on condition that the State afford the facili- 
ties which every child requires for a common school 
education. 

Gentlemen, I hope your eftorts here in Allegheny 
county will be initated all over this broad land, and 
that in a few years we may see, if not a universal, at 
least a very general, attendance of the children upon 
our public schools, 


_—- > —- 


EDUCATION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


‘THE Board of Education of the city of 

Philadelphia reorganized January 5th. 
Edward T. Steel, esq , was unanimously re- 
elected President. Upon taking the chair, 
Mr. Steel delivered an appropriate address. 
We pre-ent below some extracts from this ad- 
dress that touch upon questions of special in- 
terest to Philadelphia, but also of general 
interest to the State at large. 


It is not an over-statement to say that the character 
of the public schools of Philadelphia must largely de- 
termine the character of the city—in other words, to 
train the youth of the community is to shape and fix 
its manhood, It is equally true that the grade of the 
teacher settles the status of the schools; consequently 
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for the position of teacher which this board estab- 
lishes and unswervingly maintains, is of vital import- 
ance. Previous to 1865 the local boards elected 
teachers under such evidence of qualifications as they 
deemed sufficient. At that date the Legislature placed 
this power exclusively under the authority of the Board 
of Education, in the exercise of which the standard has 
constantly improved, so that, at the present time, a 
reasonably high grade of-qualification is required for 
new teachers. 

The Normal School graduates of last June, who 
have satisfactory records as teachers in the School 
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of Practice during the current year, and successfully 

ss an examination in methods of instruction at the 
end of the present term, will receive licenses to 
teach. In my opinion, the license should at first be 
given for a short term. With this additional safe- 
guard, and the faithful execution of the present re- 
quirements of the board, there will be every reason 
to expect decided improvement. This brings me to 
the subject that I deem of great importance, and 
strongly urge upon your attention. In all theschool 
districts of the country in which any considerable 
interest is felt in educational matters, licenses to 
teach are granted for limited terms of years, and 
other provisions made to secure continued efficiency ; 
for example, quoting the school regulations of the 
city of New York : * It shall be the duty of the City 
Superintendent to re-examine any teacher upon the 
written request of any two inspectors in the district, 
or three trustees of the ward in which the teacher is 
employed.” 

In addition, these districts, without exception, have 
superintendents, who constantly inspect the schools. 
Such rules and supervision induce teachers to keep 
abreast of the times, In our district, with no super- 
intendent, we have always granted teachers’ certifi- 
cates, without time limit, and made no provision for 
re-examination. This places able and accomplished 
teachers, whose inclinations tend to constant study, 
upon the same permanent standing as those who have 
entered the profession for employment only, and, ac- 
cepted on a low standard of qualification, are less 
capable than when admitted. 1 am clearly of opinion 
that this board should at least adopt a 


SYSTEM OF PERIODICAL RE-EXAMINATION, 


the first of which should be held at a reasonably dis- 
tant day, in order to allow preparation. This may 
not be such an examination as is required of normal 
school students, but should embrace all the studies of 
the grammar, secondary and primary schools, with an 
investigation of the knowledge of the methods of in- 
struction. This latter qualification is now conceded to 
be as valuable to the teacher as scholarship. 

The subject of reéxamination appeals strongly to 
our sympathies, but upon careful consideration the 
single fact appears that the schools are maintained 
solely for the pupils. The limited time many of 
them have to give to elementary instruction, which in 
numerous cases is all they ever receive, forbids that 
their opportunities should be wasted for any reason— 
least of all, for the purpose of giving employment to 
any one. In connection with the foregoing, to be 
eligible to the principalship of any of our schools, in 
my judgment, the board should require, in addition to 
its present rules, a thorough knowledge of the 
methods and principles of instruction, This is com- 
paratively a modern science, and is doing a great 
work in reaching the understanding of pupils and 
making the school-room attractive to them. Another 
subject to which I would call your attention is the 
combining of all secondary and primary schools in the 
same building, under one principal, and where a 
reasonable number of divisions are so combined, to 
relieve the principal from teaching and require her to 
conduct, unify and inspire the school, It is an essen- 
tial condition of every successful enterprise, no less 
applicable to schools, that it be presided over by a 
person charged with the responsibility of the whole. 
This cannot be performed where that individual has 
a labor common with others. 

This change will not increase the number of teach- 
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ers. By altering the rule and adding a few pupils to 
each division, the school taught by the principal will 
be disposed of. There are in this district one hun- 
dred and fifteen buildings, containing two hundred 
and ninety-five secondary and primary schools under 
the latter number of principals, each teaching a divis- 
ion ; in many cases from three to five schools of these 
classes in each building. Among the number of em- 
inent teachers in our schools, many could be found 
who, in a degree, would duplicate their knowledge, 
interest and ability in every teacher under their direc- 
tion. Toadopt this plan,in my opinion, would prove 
so advantageous that such schvols would produce 
double their net results.” It is generally conceded by 
members of the board that a proper and 
ABLE SUPERVISION OF THE SCHOOLS 

of this district would greatly increase their efficiency. 
I trust that in the estimate for 1881 an amount to 
cover this cost will be asked for, and competent super- 
intendents may be employed. 


~—— —_— 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH 
THE INDIANS? 


N Indian policy must do one of two 
A things: first, provide for killing them 
off as soon as possible ; or, second, provide 
for civilizing them. A large number of men 
has been lost, and a vast amount of money 
has been expended, in the attempt to drive 
the Indians from their lands and destroy 
them. ‘This policy has been a success so far 
as getting rid ot the Indians is concerned. 
‘The populous tribes that once peopled this 
continent have dwindled to a mere handful. 
Are any to be spared? If so, it is quite 
time to try what can be done to civilize those 
that are left. We are deeply interested in 
the experiments of educating Indian youths, 
now being tried at Hampton, Virginia, and 
at Carlisie in this State. Such experiments 
should have been tried a hundred years ago. 
It is the method of intelligence—of Chris- 
tianity. 

Below we give some extracts from the late 
report of Secretary Schurz, which give rise to 
the hope that the Government is at last about 
to make an earnest effort to give the Indians 
a chance, and which also show that even the 
wildest tribes in the West are not in a state 
of hopeless barbarism : 

It is believed by many that the normal condition of 
the Indians is turbulence and hostility to the whites; 
that the principal object of an Indian policy must be 
to keep the Indians quiet, and that they can be kept 
quiet only by the constant presence and pressure of 
force. ‘This is an error. Of the seventy-one Indian 
agencies, there are only eleven which have military 
posts in their immediate vicinity, and fourteen with a 
military force within one to three days’ march. Of 
the 253,000 Indians in the United States, there have 
been since the pacification of the Sioux, at no time 
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e more than a few hundred in hostile conflict with the 
whites. 

While I am by no means disposed to belittle the 
deplorable nature of Indian disturbances, or the great 
value of a military force in suppressing them, it is but 
just to the Indians to point out the important fact that 
3% disturbance and hostility are the exception, and peace- 
able conduct the rule; that a very large majority of 
Indian reservations are in a condition of uninterrupted 
quiet, without the presence of a coercing force, and 
the equally significant experience that the more civil- 
ized an Indian tribe becomes, the more certainly can 
its peaceable and orderly conduct be depended upon. 
The progress of civilization and the maintenance of 
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fe) 4 peace among the Indians have always gone hand in 
te : ‘ hand. 
) He declares that his Department has an In- 





dian policy, which is: 

1. To set the Indians to work as agriculturists or 
herders, thus to break up their habits of savage life, 
and to make them self-supporting. 

2. To educate their youth of both sexes, so as to 
introduce to the growing generation civilized ideas, 
{ wants and aspirations. 

3. To allot parcels of land to Indians in sever- 

{ alty, and to give them individual titles to their farms 
in fee, inalienable for a certain period, thus to foster 

the pride of individual ownership of property, instead 

t of their former dependence upon the tribe, with its 

) territory held in common. 

q : 4. When settlement in severalty, with individual 

title, is accomplished, to dispose, with their consent, 

of those lands on their reservations which are not set- 
tled or used by them, the proceeds to form a fund for 

; their benefit, which will gradually relieve the Govern- 

ment of the expenses at present provided for by an- 

nual appropriations. 

5. When this is accomplished, to treat the Indians 
like other inhabitants of the United States, under the 
laws of the land. 

He regards herding and agriculture com 
bined as the best primary means of civilizing | 
the Indians—as herding alone would not keep 
all busy, even if the herds could be provided. 
The number engaged in farming, and the re 

i sults of their labor, are larger than is com- 
monly understood : 

The Indians on reservations have now under culti- 
vation 157.056 acres (about 24,000 of which were 
broken by them this year), and this year’s produce 

; amounts to 1,361,577 bushels of grain, wheat, corn, 

vats and barley, 390.698 bushels of vegetables, and 

48,353 tons of hay. This exhibit does not include the 

i Ls civilized tribes of Indian Territory. At the same 

' time, the raising of stock has been encouraged as 

; much as possible, Provision has been mace for an 

additional distribution of 11,300 head of stock cattle 

among the uncivilized tribes, it being found that the 

Indians are beginning to take excellent care of their 

domestic animals, and to be proud of the increase of 

their stock. The cultivation of garden vegetables is 
also rapidly spreading. Preparations have been made 
to very largely increase the area of cultivated ground 
next year. Considerable quantities of agricultural 
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tools have heen distributed and the demand is con- 
stantly increasing. 
One statement of the Secretary’s, one 
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the possibility of making men of the Indians, 
He says : 

In my last annual report I mentioned that late in 
the autumn of 1878, the conveyance of supplies from 
the Missouri river to the Sioux agencies, recently es. 
tablished in southern Dakota, was entrusted to the 
Indians. themselves. The Department furnished 
wagons and harness; and the Indians, their ponies as 
draft animals. A shout of derision all along the Up. 
per Missouri greeted the experiment. A disastrous 
failure was confidently predicted by those interested 
in the freighting business, and many others. But not 
only did the Sioux succeed in keeping their agencies 
supplied during an uncommonly hard winter, taking 
their wagons over desolate plains, without roads, a dis. 
tance of 90 and 193 miles respectively from the river, 
but they have proved the most efficient, honest and 
reliable freighters the Indian service ever had. Not 
a pound of freight was lost. Although the Indian 
freighters, occasionally delayed by accidents or ex- 
traordinary difficulties on their weary way, were some- 
times without provisions, not a cracker box nor a pork 
barrel was broken open, 


The Secretary adds in regard to the em. 
ployment of the Indians : 


The employment of Indians in the mills and work- 
shops on the agencies has been tried with equal suc- 
cess. In some of our grist and saw-mills, Indians act 
as engineers. In the blacksmith shops, saddler shops, 
and carpenter shops at the agencies, 185 young In- 
dians are instructed as apprentices, and their number 
is being constantly increased. Some of the shops 
are successfully controlled by Indians as foremen, and 
the employment of Indians as laborers in a variety of 
other ways has been generally introduced. On Indian 
reservations, where suitable clay is at hand, the estab- 
lishment of brickyards to be worked by Indians is 
contemplated, and will be begun next spring, On the 
Sioux reservation in southern Daketa the Indians are 
engaged in putting up telegraph lines. 

The building of houses for Indians by white con- 
tractors has been abandoned, and Indians are now 


| constructing their houses themselves, window sash, 


shingles and planks, the latter sawed in the mills on 
the reservations, being furnished to them. The old 
Indian prejudice that it is improper for men to do any- 
thing else than hunt and fight, and that squaws only 
should work, is being rapidly and very generally over- 
come. 

Of the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail bands 
of Sioux, he says : 

A general outbreak was predicted a year ago. 
When I visited them this summer, I found their 
freighted wagons by hundreds on the road, with their 
young warriors on the box; their chiefs with their 
people making hay, and cultivating fields on the bot- 
tom lands, many of them building houses for their 
families, anxious to have their children educated; 
many requesting that their boys and girls be taken to 
our schools 1n the East, and the universal wish to be 
permanently settled, and led on “ in the white man’s 
way.” Only one slight disorder interrupted their 
general good conduct. Similar things may be said of 
many other tribes. The rapid disappearance of game, 
which is to them a blessing in disguise, will greatly 
facilitate the introduction of civilized pursuits among 
several tribes, who at present still prefer hunting to 
regular work. There is good reason to hope that if 








would think, might set at rest all question of 


Congress will aid the carrying out of the policy above 
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indicated by the enactment of legislation essential to 
its success, and if citizens of the West will make up 
their minds to it that the Indians must have at least 
some land worth cultivating, we shali, in another 
year, make another long step toward the solution of 
the Indian problem, which consists in so settling the 
Indians that they may become self-supporting, and 
that their presence among us will cease to be a dis- 
turbing element in American society. 


=i 
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WORK IN THE WEST. 





~HE County Superintendents of the coun- 
ties of Beaver, Butler, Clarion, Craw- 
ford, Erie, Lawrence, McKean, Mercer, Ve- 
nango and Warren have joined in the issue 
of the two circulars which we print below ; 
the first is to school directors, and the sec- 
ond to teachers. Both contain sound practi- 
cal advice and must do good. 


TO THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 


Ends to be Sought.—Good buildings, pleasant 
grounds, attractive school-rooms, skillful teachers, 
long service in the same school, suitable furniture, 
bocks and apparatus, collections of educational appli- 
ances, regular attendance of pupils, preservation of 
records of conduct and progress of pupils, preserva- 
tion of manuscript work of teachers and pupils. 

Means to Secure these Ends.—t. Select such well- 
qualified teachers as intend to continue teaching, and 
will remain in your schools. Experience is valuable ; 
the experience gained in your schools should profit 
your schools. 

2. Support the teacher heartily; let him give him- 
self wholly to the work oi teaching, with the assur- 
ance that by so doing he best serves the public and 
best serves himself. 

3. Adorn the school grounds and ornament the 
school room. Work will do this, without muney, 

4. Provide necessary books and apparatus. Add to 
the collection from time to time. 

5. Secure constant improvement and increased ap- 
pliances. 

6. Work for longer school terms, and try to keep 
the schools open when the greatest number of pupils 
can attend. 

7. Encourage teachers to hold frequent educational 
meetings. 

8. Provide for the preservation of pupils’ work, and 
encourage teachers aud pupils in making collections 
of natural objects, specimens of regular school work, 
examination papers, drawings, etc. 

g. Arrange progressive courses of study and secure 
arecord of the conduct and progress of pupils. 

10. Visit the school often, and strive to make the 
school the most prominent and interesting object of 
thought in the district. 

Co-operation is the great means of modern progress. 
Let us co-operate in using all the educational forces 
for advancing the cause of education. 


TO TEACHERS, 

1. Give yourself wholly to school work ; determine 
to live from its rewards, and to remain in the profes- 
sion. 

2. Strive to grow in knowledge, skill and teaching 
power. 
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3. Accumulate the tools of the profession—apparatus 
bocks, and educational journals. 

4. Adorn your’school house and school grounds, 

5. Educate public sentiment in favor of good 
schools. 

6. Strive to secure for your school a growing cabi- 
net, library, and set of apparatus, 

7. Establish reading circles, literary and educational 
societies, 

8. Strive to quicken the intellect of the district, fur- 
nish food for thought, and so stimulate the people of 
the district that they will gladly pay you a living 
salary. 

g. Try to introduce good papers and books into 
every house, that the children may become familiar 
with and love good reading. 

10, Cultivate gcod feeling in the district. 

11, Co-operate with other teachers and educators, 
in all proper attempts to advance the cause of educa- 
tion, attend conventions and institutes. 

12. Pursue a course of reading and study. 
* circle,’’ or start one. 

Education is advancing. We invite you to take a 
leading part in educational work this year. Remem- 
ber, he helps himself most who tries to help others 
most, Meditate upon these suggestions, read them 
over often, and strive to prove yourself a power for 
good in your own school and district. 


Join a® 


—<—$__———_____. 
OVER THE SEA. 
LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR.—NO. XVIII. 


STILL MORE OF ROME.—THE VATICAN. 


i aes Vatican has been the residence of the 
popes and the seat of the papal court 
for at least five or six centuries. 
there seems to have been a dwelling house 


Indeed, 


connected with St. Peter’s ever since the 
erection of the first church by that name. 
The palace now consists of a large num- 


| ber of connected buildings, built at different 


times, by different popes, in different styles 
of architecture. The want of symmetry 
in the buildings is such, and their surround- 
ings are so unfavorable, that the palace as a 
whole does not make a very agreeable impres- 
sion upon the visitor as he approaches it ; but 
when he has walked through the great apart- 
ments, visited the saloons open to the public, 
and seen the treasures of art collected in 
them, he will come away overwhelmed with 
the grandeur of the spectacle. The buildings, 
including the several courts, are said to cover 
a space of more than twenty acres. They 
contain 11,000 halls, chapels, saloons, and 
apartments. In addition, there are numerous 
arcades and courts, the whole constituting the 
most extensive palace in the world. 

The approach to the Vatican is from the 
Piazza of St. Peter’s. You encounter a Swiss. 
guard at the entrance, but provided with the 
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proper permission to visit the palace, you pass 
on to the magnificent marble stairway called 
the Scala Regia, and ascend to the first apart- 
ments. We shall follow no special order in 
our brief descriptions. One of the first rooms 
you enter is the famous Sistine Chapel. It is 
in this chapel that the pope holds his recep- 
tions, and here also take place the religious 
exercises in which he personally officiates. 
But we hardly thought of this as we stood in the 
chapel, for our attention was completly ab- 
sored by the altar-piece and ceiling, painted 
by the hand of the great master, Michael An- 
gelo. ‘lhe paintings on the ceiling were be- 
gun on the 1oth of May, 1508, and, it is 
said, were finished in twenty-two months. 
The ceiling is divided into nine sections, each 
containing a picture, but the whole is united 
in one grand design, so uniform and compact 
that artists agree in calling it one of the great- 
est pictures in the world, if not the greatest. 
The whole represents the work of creation 
and early Bible history, including the sacrifice 
of Cain and Abel, the Flood, and the story of 
Noah. ‘Thirty years later Michael Angelo 
painted on the altar-wall the Last JUDGMENT, 
apicture sixty-four feet wide, and equally as cel.- 
ebrated as the ceiling paintings. ‘This picture 
is somewhat defaced by smoke, and more so 
by the hands of those have partially draped 
the original figures. Near by the Sistine 
Chapel is the Pauline Chapel, in which there 
are two frescoes, also by Michael Angelo, 
the Conversion of St. Paul and the Crucifixion 
of St. Peter. 

Michael Angelo and Raphael were contem- 
poraries and to some extent rivals. The 
masterpieces of both are in the Vatican. 
Having seen the magnificent painting of the 
one in the Sistine chapel, unskilled as we were 
in matters of art, we hastened to the Stanza 
and Loggia that we might look upon the 
splendid frescoes of the other. ‘The history 
of the paintings in the Stanza is this: Pope 
Julius IL. intrusted the ornamentation of the 
rooms to Peruginoand other artists. Among 
them was Raphael, then quite a young man, 
but who in a short time so distinguished 
himself among his fellows, that the whole 
work was left in his hands. He was able, 
however, to complete only a portion of it. 
The rooms are vaulted, and the vaulting is 
divided into sections differing in shape. ‘The 
ceiling paintings are in these sections. ‘Those 
in the first rooms, the Stanza della Segnatura, 
represented what were then considered the 
four spheres of intellectual life, Theology, 
Poetry, Philosophy, and Justice. The figures 
are allegorical. Theology is represented by 
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a figure among the clouds with a book in the 
left hand and with the right pointing down 
to the heavenly vision pictured on the wall 
below. Poetry, with book and lyre, is seated 
on a marble throne crowned with laurels. 
Philosophy is painted with a diadem, two 
books, matter and mind, and a robe emble- 
matical of the fourelements. Justice has a 
crown, a sword and a balance. The mural 
paintings are immediately beneath those on 
the ceiling, and are connected with them in 
design and execution. They are exceedingly 
rich in Biblical and mythological scenes, and 
to some extent the portraits of real persons 
have been introduced. To follow out the de- 
tails of the pictures, and to comprehend the 
full thought of the great master, would require 
months, if not years, of study. The second 
room, the Stanza ad’ Eliodoro, was also 
painted by Raphael The ceili. g scenes are 
Jehovah’s appearance to Noah, Jacob’s vision, 
Moses at the burning bush, and the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, with auxiliary pictures on the walls 
beneath. The two remaining rooms contain 
much of interest, but only one of the famous 
Raphael frescoes, the Conflagration of the 
Borgo. 

The Loggia is an open gallery, running 
around the second or third story of the build- 
ings, enclosing and overlooking the beautiful 
Court of St. Damaso with its flowers and foun- 
tains. The west side of the Loggia was orna- 
mented by Raphael or from his designs, and is 
one of the great attractions of the Vatican. 
The vaulted ceiling is divided into thirteen sec- 
tions, each of which contains four quadran- 
gular frescoes, the whole sometimes called, in 
allusion to their Scriptural character, Ra- 
phael’s Bible. Twelve of the sections con- 
tain scenes from the Old Testament, and the 
thirteenth only is devoted to pictures from 
the New. This part of the gallery has been 
closed by glass windows since 1813, to protect 
the paintings from exposure to the weather. 

The Picture Gallery of the Vatican is by 
no means the largest, but it is considered the 
finest in the world. It is exceedingly rich in 
works of the old masters, and no space is 
found for a single picture of even moderate 
merit. Raphael is represented by a number 
of pictures, including his celebrated Madonna 
of Foligno, and his last great work the 
Transfiguration ; and the walls of the dif- 
ferent saloons are covered with paintings 
by such masters as Perugino, Titian, Murillo, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Guido, Correggio, and 
Poussin. There is no classification into 
schools as in many other European galleries, 
and the pictures are not numbered ; but each 
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one seems to have been selected on account 
of its individual merit, and each isa study in 
itself. 

A large space in the Vatican is appropiated 
to the several museums, which are very exten- 
sive and valuable. ‘There must be more than 
a hundred saloons, galleries, halls, and apart- 
ments filled with choice collections of an- 
tiquities. It would require many volumes to 
contain a catalogue of even the most interest- 
ing objects. The Galleria Lapidaria pos- 
sesses over three thousand inscriptions from 
the ancient temples and tombs, built into the 
walls. ‘The Braccio Nuovo, a beautiful hall 
two hundred and twenty-one feet long, the 
Museo Chiaramonti, longer still, and divided 
into thirty sections, contain nearly one thou- 
sand pieces of sculpture, statues, busts, reliefs, 
etc., mostly found in the ancient ruins of the 
city. But the most celebrated antiques are 
found in the Museo Pio—Clementino, with its 
eleven departments. In the centre of one of 
these departments is the famous ‘Terso of 
Hercules, executed by Appollonius,a Greek 
artist, in the first century of the Christian era. 
Here, too, are the sarcophagus of the great- 
grandfather of Scipio Africanus, and several 
other sarcophagi of the same family, found in 
a tomb on the Via Appia. They all have in- 
teresting inscriptions. A cabinet in the Cor- 
tile del Belvedere contains. that wonder of 
art, the Laocoon group—father and two sons 
entwined by serpents, and about to die in 
their tightening folds. This work once graced 
the palace of Titus, and was found among 
the ruins in 1506. Howstone could be made 
to express the horror and agony that is de- 
picted on the faces of both father and sons in 
this group is a marvel; and not much less 
marvelous are the straining muscles of the 
men and the monsters that are crushing them 
to death In another cabinet is the world- 
renowned Apollo Belvedere, considered the 
finest representation in stone of manly 
strength and beauty that the world has ever 
seen. The statue is indeed a master-piece, 
and I returned a second and a third time that 
I might bring away the best possible mental 
picture of it. A fourth cabinet near by 
contains a Perseus by Canova, and the pugil 
ists, Kreugas and Damoxemus, by the same. 
These seem to be about the only modern 
statues that are considered worthy of a place 
by the side of the ancient masters. 

The Etruscan and Egyptian museums are 
well worthy of a visit or of several visits. The 
former occupies twelve rooms, and contains a 
large number of statues, vases, paintings, re- 
liefs, personal ornaments, domestic utensils, 
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etc. These objects were obtained by excava- 
tions among the ruins of the old Etrus: an 
cities and are of great historic value. The 


| Egyptian museum has specimens of the ob- 


jects usually found in such museums, idols, 
mummies, scaribees, statues of the gods, 
hieroglyphics, etc., but it does not compare 
in size or in interest with the great Egyptian 
museums in Paris, London, or Berlin. 

The library of the Vatican occupies one 
great hall and eleven adjoining rooms. It 
contains some 50,000 volumes of books, but 
is specially rich in manuscripts, having 
carefully stored away in the drawers of its 
cases over 24,000 such documents. In one 
of the rooms of the library there is a number 
of gifts received by the popes from wealthy 
nobles and royal personages. 

At one of our visits to the Vatican we were 
permitted to see the Pope’s stables, and to 
walk through the great Vatican garden. This 
is a privilege rarely accorded to strangers, 
and we obtained it through the intercession of 
our enterprising guide. At the stables we 
saw no horses, but we took a good look at 
the carriages and sets of harness. The car- 


riage used on public occasions is very large 
and heavy, built in the style of the great 
state carriages of England and France, and 
richly gilded all over, even the wheels. 


This 
carriage when used is drawn by eight horses, 
with plumes and gold-mounted harness. The 
private carriages are much smaller, but fin- 
ished without regard to cost. None of them 
have been used for several years, as the Pope 
has never left his palace and surrounding gar- 
dens since he was deprived of his temporal 
authority, some eight or nine years ago. We 
were told that he sometimes walks or rides 
for exercise in his gardens. ‘The great Vati- 
can garden, or park, must contain at least 
sixty acres, probably more. It occupies a 
slope west of the palace, and is beautifully 
laid out in the Italian style. ‘There are drives, 
walks, clumps of trees, groves of oranges, 
spaces filled with flowers, shady retreats, 
sparkling fountains, and statues of marble. 
As you enter the enclosure, you look down 
over a wall fifteen or twenty feet high upon a 
large quadrangular space laid out in beds of 
flowers, parterres as lovely as any upon which 
human eye ever rested. Half way up the 
slope isa small grotto in rock work, repre- 
senting that of ‘‘ Notre Dame de Lourdes,” 
in which there is the figure of the Virgin ; at 
her feet is a little grating through which of- 
ferings may be dropped, and three tiny streams 
of water flow into a small basin, above which 
are the words: ‘‘ Drink, and be healed.”’ 
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We drank of the pure, sweet water, and felt | feet high. 
Some distance | its centre stands an obelisk brought from 


refreshed, if not * healed.” 
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The piazza is finely paved, and in 


from the entrance to the left, stands the | Heliopolis, Egypt, by the Emperor Caligula, 


Casino del Papa, built in 1560, a garden- 
house richly decorated with mosaics, sculp 
tures, and frescoes. The Casino is almost 


flanked by two handsome fountains, each 
forty-five feet high The great church, as a 
whole, shows to some di advantage as you 


hidden among the shrubbery, and is ap- | approach it in front, as the portico conceals 


| 


proached ly a stone archway. It consists of 
a circular building surrounded with porticoes 
supported by marble columns. ‘The pave- 
ments are fine mosaics and the walls are fres- 
coed and have many niches occupied by busts 
and statues. In front the water from a beau 
tiful fountain falls into a rich stone basin 
No retreat could be more inviting, and it 
cannot be wondered at that the popes seek 
it for the purpose of study or contemplation. 
When about to take our departure, the gar- 
dener handed each of us a beautiful bouquet, 
and, strange to say, would receive no com- 
pensation but our thanks. 


THE CHURCHES. 


As the residence of the popes and the seat 
of power in the Catholic church, Rome has 
been in a special sense an ecclesiastical city. 
Nowhere else do there take place so many 
religious ceremonies and festivals, and no- 
where else are the religious orders so numer- 
ous Notwithstanding the recent: uppression 
of several monasteries and nunneries, if one 
were to judge by the number met in the 
streets we would conclude that monks and 
nuns still constitute a large proportion of the 
population. ‘There are nearly four hundred 
churches in Rome, and many of them are 
remarkable both for their elaborate architect- 
ure and splendid decorations. We visited 
some twelve or fourteen of the most interest- 
ing of these, but only a little of what we saw 
can be described here. 

The morning of our first day in Rome, it 
will be recollected, we spent at the cathedral 
of St Peter. It is the largest and the grand 
est church in the world. We approached it 
through the magnificent piazza which slopes 
away from the portico, first in the form of a 
square and then in that of an ellip e, towards 
the ‘liber. Its length is three hundred and 
seventy yards, and its greatest width two hun- 
dred and sixty yards. The elliptical part is 
surrounded with imposing colonnades, con- 
sisting of four series of Doric columns, form. 
ing three covered passages, the central one 
being wide enough for two carriages to move 
abreast. There are two hundred and eighty. 
four columns, and on an entablature con- 
nected with the roof there are placed one 
hundred and twenty-six statues, each eleven 





all the lower part of the dome; but you are 
at once struck with the massive facade three 
hundred and sixty nine feet long, and one 
hundred and sixty-five feet high, ornamented 
with columns, pilasters and statues; and the 
portico with its richly decorated ceiling and 
its equestrian statues, that of Constantine the 
Great at one end and that of Charlemagne 
at the other. Of the five entrances opening 
on the portico, the great central brazen doors 
cast in 1447 are closed, and the door on the 
extreme right has not been opened since the 
year of Jubilee, 1825 ; and so we enter by 
the others, and are at once in the interior, 
almost overwhelmed with the vastness, the 
symmetry, and the grandeur of the wonder- 
ful construction. At my first visit I did little 
more than walk around, sit down, look about 
and wonder; but on subsequent ones I noticed 
the marble floor, including the porphyry slab 
on which the emperors were formerly crowned ; 
the gilded vaulting of the ceiling; the fine 
Corinthian pillars of the nave, with the grace- 
ful arches extending from one to another; 
the four huge buttresses, two hundred and 
thirty-four feet in circumference, supporting 
the dome ; and the grand dome itself. one of 
the greatest masterpieces of architecture in the 
world, rising up from the pavement to the 
height of over four hundred feet. Under the 
dome stands an imposing bronze canopy en- 
closing the High Altar, where the pope only 
officiates. Immediately beneath the altar is 
the tomb of St. Peter, reached by a double 
flight of marble steps. ‘The sarcophagus of 
the apostle is enclosed in a niche by bronze 
doors, and eighty nine ever-burning lamps 
keep watch over it. Near the centre of the 
church, by one of the pillars, is the sitting 
statue of St. Peter in bronze, the right foot 
being half worn away by the kisses of the 
faithful. So many times did we see this opera- 
tion performed on our several visits, both by 
Catholics and Protestants, that we came to 
the irreverant conclusion that the whole foot, 
if not the leg, was doomed, unless saved by a 
miracle. There are many statues in different 
parts of the church worthy of study, and 
many of the Mosaics that adorn the dome 
and grace the walls are magnificent, being val- 
ued at millions of dollars. Some of the chapels, 
too, contain costly monuments, and statues, 
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busts and sarcophagi worthy of their surround- | pedestals of malachite. 


ings. St. Peter’s has thirty altars, and thirty 
priests might officiate, and thirty congrega- 
tions worship at the same time, without greatly 
interfering with one another. 
itself covers nearly six acres of ground, a space 
about equal to that covered by séxty churches 
eighty feet by fifty. Its cost is estimated at 
eighty millions of dollars, but including the 
private contributions to the several chapels, 
it probably exceeds one hundred millions. 
After two or three fruitless eff »rts, we at last 
succeeded in obtaining the privilege of visit- 
ing the Treasury of St. Peter’s We passed 
the statutes of St. Peter and St. Paul into the 
Sacristy, a large octagonal room, richly 
adorned with columns, frescoes, reliefs, and 
pictures. ‘Thence a door leads to the Treas- 
ury. Itis a hall of considerable length, and 
on one side of it is a series of closets containing 
robes, vestments, articles of clothing of 
whatever name, worn by popes and cardinals, 
all of the most costly material, and many of 
them embroidered with gold and silver, and 
richly studded with jewels. Along the oppo- 
site wall is a row of cupboards, wide and 
deep, filled with a collection of altar fittings, 
and articles used in religious ceremonies all 
of gold, silver, ivory, or precious stones ; 
among them candelabra, shrines, chalices, 
cruets, fonts, goblets, censers, crucifixes 
lamps, monstrances, etc A close look, too, 
will reveal, modestly hidden away, many 
costly jewels, diamonds, rubies, pearls, crys- 
tals. The contents of this room must be 
worth millions of dollars, and the guides 
whisper of other rooms even more rich in 
treasures. 

From St. Peter’s the natural transition is 
to St. Paul’s, situated without the walls, some 
two miles from the gate called Porta S. 
Paoli. About half-way out we pass a small 
chapel, which, according to the legend, is 
the place where Peter and Paul bade each 
other good-bye on their last journey. St. 
Paul’s church is built on the spot where tra- 
dition says the apostle was buried by a pious 
woman named Lucina, who owned the land. 
Asmall church was built here as early as 388 ; 
a very fine one succeeded the first, but this 
was burned in 1823, and the present rich and 
showy structure was erected since that time. 
The interior, 390 feet long, ro5 feet wide, 
and 75 feet high, with double aisles and 
massive granite columns, is very imposing. 
At the entrance are two columns of oriental 
alabaster from Egypt, and the four columns 
that support the canopy of the high altar are 
of the same costly material, and stand on 


The church | 





No expense seems 
to have been spared in the construction of 
the altar. and much of its furniture is of pure 
gold. The windows are of beautiful stained 
glass, and in the different chapels are some 
very fine mosaics and pieces of sculpture. 

One of the oldest and most interesting 
churches in Rome is the St. John Lateran, 
long the ‘‘mother and head’’ of all the 
churches. As you approach it, your atten- 
tion is attracted by the red granite obelisk, 
standing in the centre of the piazza. This 
obelisk was erected by an Egyptian king, in 
front of the temple of the Sun at Thebes, 
some 1600 years B. C., was brought by 
Constantine and placed in the Circus Maxi- 
mus in 357, and after being overthrown and 
buried for centuries, was erected on its pre- 
sent site in 1588. The facade of the church 
with its portico and open loggia above it, is 
considered one of the finest in Rome. On 
this loggia the pope used to appear to give 
his blessing to the crowds of people in wait- 
ing below. The interior contains much of 
interest in architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture, but the wonder of the visitor is most 
excited upon being shown a wooden table 
from the catacombs, which it is said was 
used by St. Peter as an altar, and upon being 
told that in the high altar are still preserved 
the heads of St. Peter and St. John! In 
such a state of mind one is well prepared for 
a visit to the edifice, near the church, contain- 
ing the Sca/a Sznta,a flight of twenty eight 
marble steps from Pilate’s palace in Jerusa- 
lem, up which our Saviour is said to have 
walked. The story is that they were brought 
to Rome by the Empress Helena in 326, and 
such is considered to be their holy character 
that no one is allowed to go up them except 
on his knees. At the time of our visit, prob- 
ably twenty persons were on théir way up the 
stairs, stopping on every step to say their 
prayers, and perform other devotional exer- 
cises. Most of them seemed to have come 
a long distance. ‘They had left bundles and 
staffs at the foot of the stairs, and looked 
dusty and travel-worn. We were told that 
persons sometimes spend hours and even days 
on their way up the stairs. At the top there 
is the Sancta Sanctorum chapel, once the pri- 
vate chapel of the popes, and those who go 
up can come down by side stairways. 

St. Maria Maggiore is one of the five pa- 
triarchial churches in Rome to which the 
whole body of believers in the early days of 
Christianity were considered to belong. and 
is by many thought to be the oldest church 
in Christendom. Like St. Peter’s and the 
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Lateran, it has a piazza adorned with a fine | 
marble column, and is entered from a por- | 
tico by five doors, one of which is always | 
closed except in the year of Jubilee. As at 
the Lateran. the portico is surmounted with a | 
loggia, opening out towards the piazza by 
arches forming arcades, from the centre one 
of which the pope formerly pronounced a 
blessing on the people on the rs5th of Au- 
gust. ‘The interior is exceedingly grand and | 
imposing. The thirtysix columns of white 
marble that support the nave are from the 
temple of Juno. ‘The ceiling is very hand 
somely decorated with mosaic and fresco 
work. The tombs, chapels and altars are | 
rich in fine marble, lapis lazuli, agate. por- | 
phyry ; in statues, mosaics, frescoes, reliefs ; 
and in pictures, and gold, silver and bronze 
furniture and ornaments. ‘The High Altar 
consists of a large ancient sarcophagus of 
porphyry, containing, it is said, the remains 
of St. Matthew. Elsewhere are shown five 
boards from the manger of the infant Christ. 
A comparatively modern church, that of 
Jesus, the principal church of the Jesuits, is 
probably the richest and most gorgeous in 
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Rome. The walls are lined with marble. 
The painting of ceiling and dome is very 
fine. The high altar is supported by four 
columns of the precious gia//o antico. The 
altar of St Ignatius, the founder of the order 


|of Jesuits, rests on columns of lapis lazuli 
| and gilded bronze. 
are two statues, one representing God the 


On the architrave above 


Father, and the other Christ the Son, and 
between these, representing the earth, there 
is a globe of lapis lazuli, composed of asingle 
block, the largest piece of this precious stone, 
in the world.. Throughout the church are 
mosaics, pictures, statues and groups in marble, 

We visited the church of St. Maria in Ara- 
coeli, on the Capitol hill, on account of its 
age and the traditions connected with it; that 
of St. Pietro in Vincoli, to see the famous 
statue of Moses, by Michael Angelo; that 
of St. Clemente, in order to acquaint our- 
selves with the result of the recent excava- 
tion -carried on beneath it, revealing layers 
of masonry one above another, belonging re- 
spectively to the early Christian, the imper- 
ial, and the republican periods; and others, 
all of interest—but enough. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, February, 1880. § 


CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


CONVENTION of Superintendents will probably be 
called at Harrisburg the latter part of April or 
early in May. As no such convention has been held 
during the present term, it will be expected that all 
the Superintendents will so arrange their affairs that 
they will be present, A meeting of the kind at this 
time can be made of great interest and value. 
CAN SCHOOL BOARDS PROVIDE FREE 
TEXT-BOOKS? 


THE Perry County Institute had the question under 
discussion as to whether school boards can legally 
furnish free text-books to the schools under their 
care. The result was that a committee was appointed 


to submit the matter to Hon. B. F. Junkin, the 
President Judge of that judicial district. The follow- 
ing is Judge Junkin’s opinion. It corresponds with 
the views held by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
OPINION, 

I am of opinion that there is inherent power in 
school directors to purchase all the school books re- 
quired, and lend them to scholars for use, just as 





other necessary instruments and aids may be pur- 
chased for the common use of all pupils, such as 
blackboards, globes, and other appliances, The duty 


of directors is to so constitute their schools that the 
ends thereof may be subserved, and it is a principle 
that powers are implied commensurate with the duty 
enjoined. B. F. JUNKIN. 
December 8, 1879. 


CHILDREN IN THE ORPHAN SCHOOLS,— 
AN EXPLANATION. 


PERHAPS, the following letter may explain to 
others what it was designed to explain to the readers 
of the journal to which 1t was addressed : 

To the Editor ef The Times: To correct the 
wrong impression likely to be made by a paragraph 
in your paper of yesterday, and a paragraph copied 
from the Bulletin, in that of to day, in relation to the 
number of children stil? remaining in our soldiers’ or- 
phan schools, permit me to say: 

1. That the original legislation on this subject 
provided only for the education and maintenance at 
the expense of the State of the destitute children of 
soldiers who were killed or lost their lives while in 
the army during the war of the rebellion, 

2. That subsequent acts of the Iegislature extended 
the same provision tothe destitute children of soldiers 
who have died since the close of the war, of wounds 
or disease contracted therein, and to those of soldiers 
still living, but so disabled on account of wounds or 
disease contracted in the service, as to be unable to 
earn a livelihood for their families or themselves. 

3. That of the 2,600 children of soldiers now in 
school, under the care of the State, at least two- 
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thirds are orphans, the remainder being the children 
of men who have lost a leg or an arm, or are other- 
wise badly crippled or suffering from some serious 
disease clearly traceable to their service in the army. 
4. That there has been no “perversion of the 
original purpose’’ in regard to these children, but 
simply an extension of that purpose to another class of 
children equally as deserving as those who first en- 
joyed the State’s benefaction. 
J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Supt. Public lnsiruction, 
HARRISBURG, Jan. 8, 1880. 


PAYMENT OF STATE APPROPRIATION. 


HE following letter of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction tothe State Treasurer explains 

itself : 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, Yanuary 5, 1880. 

Hon. A. C. Noyes, State Zreasurer.—Dear Sir: 
—Owing to notices received from your Department 
of a want of funds, not a dollar of the appropriation 
to the common schools of the State for the school 
year 1879, ending on the 31st day of May last, has 
yet been paid. Great delay occurred in the payment 
of the appropriation for the preceding year, but never 
before since the public school system was organized 
have the districts been compelled to wait so long for 
their money. The consequence is that the schools 
are everywhere crippled, and complaint is universal. 
I speak of the appropriation for the school year of 
1879; let me remind you, also, that the appropriation 
for the school year 1880, is now due to many districts, 
and will be payable as soon as they send in the proper 
reports. ‘The postponement of the payment of these 
appropriations ulitil after the close of the school year 
is simply in accordance with a custom, and not in 
compliance with a law. 

The act of April, 1865, requires the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction to issue warrants on the State 
Treasurer for the amount of the appropriation found 
to be due toeach school district in the commonwealth, 
upon the fulfillment on its part of certain conditions. 
It is mandatory, directing that “ The State Superin- 
tendent shall draw his warrant for the whole amount 
which such district is entitled to receive from the 
annual State appropriation.”” The duty enjoined by 
this act is positive and clear, and the only reason it 
has not been complied with during the last two years, 
was on account of the notice you gave me of your in- 
ability to pay the warrants if issued, and the dislike 
felt at seeing, for the first time in the history of the 
Commonwealth, school warrants dishonored. The 
delay in the payment has now been so much longer 
than was at first proposed or thought necessary, and 
our school interests are suffering so terribly, that I am 
compelled to adopt a different policy. The demand 
is universal that I shall issue the warrants, whether 
there is money in the treasury to pay them or not, and 
I can no longer resist the appeal. 

This is to give you notice, therefore, that on Mon- 
day next, the twelfth of this month, we will com- 
mence issuing the warrants for the school year 1879, 
and will continue the issue until all the districts in the 
State, properly entitled, shall have obtained warrants 
for the money due them for that year. 

You can, of course, take such action as you deem 
expedient concerning the time for paying the warrants 
thus issued ; but I would beg you to bear in mind that 
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the appropriation for this purpose was made by the 
Legislature of 1878, almost two years ago, and that 
no interest in the Commonwealth has stronger claims 
upon the State Treasury than our public schools. 
Yours respectfully, J. P. WickERSsHAM, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 


In accordance with the notice given the 
State Treasurer, the issue of warrants to the 
several school districts was commenced at the 
time named, the warrants being sent out in the 
order in which the reports from the districts 
were received and filed in the Department. 
At this writing, it is not known whether any 
of them will be paid, or not. It is hoped 
that all will be, but in view of all the circum- 
stances school directors receiving the war- 
rants are advised as follows : 

1. To apply to have them cashed at the 
usual places in the usual way. 

2. If not cashed, to hold them, if possible, 
until they can be cashed. ‘They are good, 
and the districts ought not to be compelled 
to sacrifice them, or even to pay interest on 
them. 

3. If the circumstances of the district be 
such that money must be obtained at once, 
almost any banking institution will advance 
the money on the warrants at the usual rates, 
or they can be used as collateral in the dis- 
counting of notes. 


———__<g—— 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


HE report of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Or- 

phan Schools has been published. The follow- 
ing are the usual tabular statements, giving the 
statistics of the system, and showing its working 
during the past year : 


COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY. 


Number of institutions in which there are soldiers’ 
orphans, 

Reduction in the number since 1! a 

Number of orphans inschools and hom 
1879 * 

Number admitted on order from May 
September 1, 1879 itis sina sia 

Number of f dis hs urges from Mz “y 31, 1878, to 
tember 1, 

Number of orphai ins in charge of the Sta 
ber 1, 1879 .... 
Number of orders 

went into operation............. 
Number of orphars admitted since system we nt 
into operation 
Number of sagrces! ons on 
1879... 
Cost of system for the past yea bed = 
Whole cost of the system since per g into opera- 
tion, as shown by the several annual reports to 
May 31, 1879 fst-2 « 5,962,095 21 
Appropriations made but unexpende d. 360,000 oo 


’ ii ~% 


Se p- 
te, Septem- 


of admission issued since system 


“file < 


‘Se ple mber y 


419 
. $367 934 15 


GENERAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

This statement shows the exact financial condition of the 
Department at the end of the school year. 

‘The moneys placed at the disposal of the Department for the 
year ending May 31, 1879, were as f tk ws : 
State appropriation.... * $360,000 Oo 
Unexpended balance for 1878 55,190 61 


$415,160 61 
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Expended for education, maintenance, 





BAG CHOC cccccses. conse coccoccece: cascees $351,543 73 
For  suldiers’ ew at normal 
schools .....00+.-- edees seaees - 6,906 11 
For einer relief, ard by speci: al act 
for Mrs. M. A. Ketler.............00-0+ qtr 56 
Expenses of Department..............0:.. 8.772 75 
—— 367,034 15 





Balance in Treasury to the credit of Department.. $,7.2:6 46 


EXPENSES OF DEPARTMENT. 


By amount eupvegriond for inspect- 





TDs .ckcntd contscaseapatabaes.cebte $6,400 00 
By amount appro; priated for incidental 
EX PCUSES ...-se000.-- one eteeee nee eeaene ces 2,750 00 
—— $9,150 00 
To amount paid as salaries to in- 
spectors and clerks. ......... eesesee «=, 400 00 
To amount paid for p stage, “tele- 
ZAMS, ANd EXPLESSAGE.....ce0e.ceereee , JOO 00 
To amount paid for printing. meqeecciaibal 106 00 
To amount paid for funeral expenses.. 260 00 
To amount paid for traveling ex- 
SINEDIED nahcacsnscchicnn,csabuacaes <yeats eveneecee 1,300 00 
To amount paid for furniture and mis- 
cellaneous expenses...... apanse ner 6 75 
omumn—s: Use 95 
Balance unexpended ..............00.ss0000 cesses erence eoeens ° $377 25 


We append two paragraphs of general interest 
from the report, concerning admission into the 
schools: 

CONDITIONS OF ADMISSION, 


The question is constantly asked,how it comes that 
so many children still remain in the soldiers’ orphan 
schools ? Had the original law admitting none but 
the children of deceased soldiers born prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1866, remained in force, all the schools would 
have been closed before the present time; but more 
recent legislation admitted other classes of soldiers’ 
children, The conditions of admission at present 
are as follows: 

1. The children must in all cases be under sixteen 
years of age and in “ destitute circumstances.” 

Their fathers, if dead, must have been killed in 
the war of the rebellion,or died of wounds or disease 
contracted in it. 

3. Their fathers, if living, must be suffering from 
wounds or disease contracted in the war of the rebel- 
lion, and unable to earn a livelihood for their fami- 
lies or themselves. 

Fully ¢wo-thirds of all the children now in school 
are orphans, their fathers in many cases having died 
from wounds or disease since the close of the war. 
The other third are the children of soldiers who lost 
an arm ora leg or were otherwise disabled during the 
war, or who are now suffering from some disease con- 
tracted in the service. Who can say the children of 
ene class are not as deserving of the State’s bounty 
as the other ? 


TESTIMONY REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION, 


The task of deciding the eligibility of a soldier’s 
child to admission into a soldiers’ orphan school has 
come to be, in many cases, a very delicate and difficult 
ene. A soldier who is suffering with consumption, 
chronic rheumatism, or some other disease, may be 
perfectly sure that he contracted it while in the army, 
but it is frequently very hard to prove it by a satisfac- 
tory line of testimony. The Department has been 
compelled to adopt forms of testimony somewhat like 
those used by the Pension Bureau, at Washington. 
Loose management. in this particular would burden 
he State with the payment of hundreds of thousands 
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of dollars not now required while an over strict pol- 
icy might wrong faithiul and honest soldiers, No in- 
tentional mistake has been made on either side. 
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CAN A SCHOOL DISTRICT 
TEXT BOOKS? 


WHEN CHANGE 














HE following opinion of Judge Acheson in the 

Court of Common Pleas of Washington county 
fully sustains the decision of this Department in re. 
gard to the time at which a school district must make 
changes in the books used in the schools, if it makes 
them at all. Judge Acheson takes the ground that 
the law in respect to changing books, not only applies 
to different series of books, but even to different edi- 
tions of the same series. 













M'NUTT ET. AL.,VS. 
TOWNSHIP. 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTORS OF CHARTIERS 
OPINION BY ACHESON, P. J 







The plaintiffs complain in their bill, that they are citizens and 
tax-payers of Chartiers township,and as such entitled to the 
benefits and advantages of instruction in the common schools 
of said township,which are guaranteed by the laws ot this com- 
monwealth. ‘lhat in schools Nos. four, five and seven their 
children have been heretofore instructed in the branches of 
reading and spelling in a series of books known as Osgood’s 
Progressive Readers and Speilers, which books have been 
adopted and used in the schools of said township prior to the 
opening of the same for the current year, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1874. That they, the plaintiffs, furnished their children 
with said books, but that the defendants forbade their further 
use inthe schools, and have resolved and intend to introduce 
in their stead aseries ot readers and spellers, known as Osgood's 
American Readers and Speliers, and have required the plain- 
tiff. to furnish said last mentioned books to their children. The 
plaintiffs further say that the action of the defendants 1m the 
premises is illegal and oppressive, and they pray that the de- 
fendants be enj ae and restrained from introducing the said 
new series of books into the said schools 

The defendants have filed their answer, alleging that their 
predecessors, at a meeting held October 14th, :873,at which all 
the Directors were present, adopted Osgood’s Series of Ameri- 
can Readers and Spellers, but the said series was not then in 
troduced into any of the schools,except In districts Nos. 2 and 
3. for the reason that the school term ha! then commenced. 
The said series was adopted by a majority of the board, none 
of the directors voting against tne adoption thereof. The de- 
fendants further say that they have given a_ certificate to the 
publishers that said new series was wanted for the schools, and 
that they have introduced it into all the schools of the town- 
ship except in districts Nos. 1, 4 and 7, and that they imtend- 
introducing the same into the said districts, if their action is 
legal, and they pray that the preliminary injunction be dis- 
solved 

The minute of the preceding year upon which the defend- 
ants rely, October 14th, 1873, shows the presence of all the 
members of the board, and their action in the premises, as fol- 
lows: ‘* The Board adopted Osgood’s Series of American 
Readers and Spellers.””. Was this action of the school board 
legal and of binding obligation on the defendants, and are they 
warranted in their determiation to carry it into effect by a change 
of books? It is admitted that the minute cf 14th October, 1873, 
was adopted after the school term had commenced. By the 
bill and accompanying affidavits, it is shown that the schools 
opened on the first Monday of September. ‘The affiants sa 
they were not aware of the change of books, and along wit 
the plaintiffs had purchased for their children Osgood’s Pro- 
gressive Readers and Spellers, heretofore used in the schools, 
but that their children were refused instruction in said books, 
and that the determination of the defendants to introduce into 
the schools Osgood's American Readers and Spellers is against 
the consent or wish of the majority of the citizens of said dis- 
tricts. 

Ihe 25th section of the act of the 8th May, 1854, provides as 
follows: ‘Immediately after the annual election of teachers 
in each school district of the State, and betore the opening of 
the schools for the ensuing term, there shall be a meeting of the 
Directors or contr yilers and teachers of each district, at which 
mecting the directors or controllers shall select and decide upon 
a series of school books in the different branches to be taught 
during the ensuing school year, which books, and no other, 
shall be used in the schools of the district during said period.” 

The 4th section of the act of 11th April, 1862, contains this 
provision: ‘* Norshall any course of studies be adopted, or 
annual series of text-bvoks be selected in any common school 
district, except by the affirmative votes of a majority of the 
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whole rumber of the directors or controllers thereof, and in each | books than those selected beforehand, in the manner prescribed, 


of said coses, the names of the members voting, both in the af- 
firmative and negative, shall be so entered on the minutes by 
the Secretary ”’ 

The 17th section of this act prohibits any school director from 
being interested in the purchase of books; and by the act of 
1854, school directors are forbidden to become agents for the 
sale of books, maps, etc, The act of May 26, 1871, declares 
that school directors shall not make any change in the school 
books, or series of text books, more than once in three years. 

These acts show the determination of the legislature, in an- 
swer to the loud complaints of the people, to correct an evil 
which has been felt in all parts of the State. 
portunity of publishers, the low introductory prices they can 


well afford to put upon their books, and other inducement, of- | 


fered to teachers and school directors, our text books are under- 
going frequent changes ; and an onerous expense is imposed 
upon parents and guardians without any corresponding benefit. 
We feel it to be our duty to see that these laws are strictly ob- 
served. ‘There is an cbvious propriety in requiring school 


directors to conform their action in the change of books to the | 


provisions of the act of 1854. The design was to give the pupils 
and their parents an opportunity of knowing in advar.ce what 
books were to be provided. ‘The act declares that no other 


‘Threugh the im- | 


shall be used. I: is clear, therefore, that the resolution of Oc- 

tober 14th, 1873, adopted after the schools were opened and in 

progress, was contrary to the express direction ot the act, and 

therefore illegal. Moreover, there is no entry of the Secretary 
on the record, of the affirmative and negative vote, as required 
| by the act of 1862, and the defendants do not say the resol ‘tion 
| was unanimously acopted, but that it was pred by a major- 
| ity of the board. ‘The design of the act doubtless was that it 
| should appear of record who of the beard had voted for, and 
| who against, the change cf text books, in crder that the people 
| might be informed and judge of the conduct very member of 
the board in the premises. 

The defendants are not answerable for of their 
predecessors, but we think they were n ed in acting 
upon the minutes of October, 1873, and that they | } 
| authority to change the series of readers and spellers during the 

present term of the schools in the manner in which it was ex 
the act of 1871, at the end of every three years the 
muke any changes in text books they 
proper, provided that in so doing they conform to the acty of 
18s4 and 186°, 

The motion to dissolve the preliminary 
overruled, 


ke 
ad no legal 


e:cised by 


| school board may see 


injunction is therefore 
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I. NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


HE annual meeting of the Tioga County Teachers’ 
Association, was held at Blossburg, on January 
16th and 17th. Among other subjects discussed were, 


“ boarding around ”’ and “ better salaries.” 

THE annual Yale Catalogue gives the number of 
students at 1003—theology, 88; medicine, 32; 
74; post graduates, 39; scientifics, 175; academical 
seniors, 123; Juniors, 139 ; Sophomores, 135; Fresh- 


law, 


men, 194; fine art school, 29. There are 100 pro- 
fessors, instructors, and lecturers. 

About thirty years ago, J. F. Hartranft, C. Z. Weiser 
and A. B. Longaker, started together for Marshall 
College, then at Mercersburg, Franklin county. The 
first has since been Governor of this State; the second 
is a distinguished doctor of divinity of the Reformed 
Church, and the third has been President Judge of 
Lehigh county. 

The average salary of the regular teachers in Boston 
is $975. ‘Their average length of service is between 
eleven and twelve years. Thirteen teachers are now 
employed. who have taught over thirty years; one 
hundred and one have taught between twenty and 
thirty years ; and two hundred and sixty-eight between 
ten and twenty years. 

The University of Pennsylvania has at present in 
its Department of Arts, 139 students; in the Towne 
Scientific School, 133 students; in the Medical De- 
partment, 377, and in the Law Class, 141. The stu- 
dents in the other departments bring up the whole 
number in the university to 1,030. 

Miss Agnes Buckingham, of Bloomsburg, is now 
teaching in the high school at Shenandoah. She 
graduated at the Normal school at Bloomsburg in the 
elementary and the scientific course, and also spent 
several years at Mt. Holyoke Seminary in Massachu- 
setts. The schools of Shenandoah, under Superin- 
tendent Bartch, are doing good work. 

The Hon. A. J. Buffington, ex-County Superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Washington coun'y, 
Pa,, has sold his property, situated near Bentleysville, 
and will move to the West. 

Allegheny College, Meadville, is prospering. It has 
230 pupils; in the freshman class, 50. Huling’s 
Hall for young ladies, is a beautiful and imposing 


brick structure, the best on the campus; it is ap- 
proaching completion rapidly. It will accommodate 
80 young ladies. It furnished with all modern 
improvements. A $1,coo piano has just been put into 
the Philo Franklin Hall. 

The school committee of Melrose, Mass., have 
done a thing worthy of imitation. They have sent 
a circular to the teachers of the primary schools, ask- 
ing them to be careful about the children at recess time, 
to see that they are properly clad and in no danger of 
taking cold. They are requested also, to permit no 
children to attend school from families wherein there 
is any contagious disease, 

A young school mistress who peeped has lost 
certificate and the Supreme Court of Iowa will give 
her no redress. She had applied for a certificate, and 
during the examination was caught glar 
shoulder of another applicant, and getting answers to 
questions propounded in arithmetic. The superinten- 
dent refused to issue the certificate, and the young 
lady brought suit in the Circuit Court to compel him 
She carried her point in the lower court, 


has been reversed by the Supreme 


is 


her 


cing over the 


to do so 
but the decision 
Court. 

Superintendent Davis, of Clarion, writes that the 
exposition of pupils’ and teachers’ work at the County 
Institute was one of the most interesting features con- 
nected with the Institute. A majority of the schools 
were represented, and the work.was critically exam- 
ined by teachers and others. The letters writ'en to 
the County Superintendent attracted considerable at- 
tention. 

Miss Marion Imrie, of Allegheny city, after an ill- 
ness of some months, has again taken her place in the 
Faculty of the Normal School at Bloomsburg. She 
has charge of penmanship, drawing, and painting. 

Prof. C. Stebbins, of Chester county, ancl formerly 
connected with the Normal School at Shippensburg, 
is now filling a very important position in the public 
schools of New York city. 

Miss Jennie Scott, a graduate of the last class at the 
State Normal School, at Indi.na, has been elected to 
fill an important position in the public schools of the 
Sixth ward, Allegheny city. 

Amos Row, whom many of our Pennsylvania teach- 
ers remember with pleasure, has been in lowa for some 


te 
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years. He is still in the school work for which he is 
so well fitted, and is now filling the office of County 
Superintendent. 

General James A. Garfield, who was lately elected 
United States Senator from Ohio, commenced at col- 
lege as the bell ringer. He became President of it 
afterward. He is generally recognized as one of the 
ablest statesmen in the country. 

Superintendent Fahnestock in speaking of his last 
County Institute, says: “Many teachers brought speci- 
mens of pupils’ work. M uch of it was well arranged, 
and I think it was one of the best features of the In- 
stitute,’? 

Superintendent Williams, of York county, holds 
an Institute in every township after he has visited the 
schools. He says they are well attended by teachers, 
directors, and citizens. 

At a late meeting of the Harrisburg Board of Con- 
trol, the committee on teachers reported adversely to 
teaching sewing in the schools. ‘The report takes the 
ground that it is inexpedient at present, for the reason 
that there are many other studies which engage the 
attention of the pupils. The report was adopted. 

The press all over the State speaks of the Institutes 
held in the highestterms. A paper from Kittanning 
says: “Some of our readers may think that we have 
devoted undue space to the Teachers’ Institute this 
week. 
Teachers’ Institute has become one of the largest and 
most important gatherings in our town and county that 
occurs in the whole year—that its influence is being 
felt to the remotest borders of our county, and it is 
doing much indirectly for the education of the rising 
generation—hence we feel we are fully justified in 
doing so,” 

From a Centre county paper: ‘“ The success which 
attended the thirty-third annual sessicn of the Centre 
county Teachers’ Institute seemed to, be prophesied 
in the large attendance of teachers at the opening, 
and the energy and enthusiasm of the President, 
Superintendent Meyer. Heretofore the borough teach- 
ers alone have received the benefit of the opening re- 
marks, but the presence of ninety-two teachers indi- 
cated a newly-awakened interest on the part of our 
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To such we have only this to say—that the | 


| California. 


rural educftors, which in itself is an earnest of the | 


growing concern for education in this county.” 


The senior county superintendents of Pennsylvania | 


are R. F. Hofford of Carbon, and Jesse Newlin, of 
Schuylkill, both of whom have served continually since 
June, 1863. 
RESIGNATIONS. e 

Dr. Charles, J. Stillé, Provost, has sent in his resig- 
nation to the Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, to take effect at the end of the present term in 
July. Dr. Sullé has been connected with the Uni- 


| the milk tree, Broscimum galactodendron. 


oe 
{ FEB., 


President by resignation—Rev. Dr, James Calder, 
This institution is not nearly so well attended as it 
ought to be, and for some reason has not done nearly 
the amount of good it seems capable of. The college 
is now ahout out of debt, and has large buildings rea- 
sonably well equipped, and three experimental farms. 
Its income from endowment is $30.000 a year, paid 
out of the State Treasury. With such facilities there 
would seem to be a wide field of usefulness before it. 
Its position to-day is certainly better than it has been 
perhaps at any tithe in its history, but there is still 
room for immense improvement. 





II, SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE distinguished scientist, Charles Darwin, has 
recently won the prize, 12,000 francs, offered at 
Turin for discoveries in the physiology of plants. 

It is estimated that a million and a half pounds of 
ivory come to England from Africa every year. To 
yield this vast product, fifty thousand elephants must 
be slain, 

A committee appointed by the Prussian government 
to investigate the qualities of various kinds of ink 
with a view to finding the best for official purposes, re- 
ports that the best of all the inks for these purposes is 
that made from gall-nuts. 

A new method of making steam boilers has been in- 
troduced by Mr. Whitehead at the Owlerton steel 
works, England. It consists in rolling into a cylinder 
a heavy ring of steel. The ends are fastened on with 
bolts. It is said that boilers thus made will resist 
twice as much pressure as those made of plates riveted 
together. 

There is a man in the hospital at Bellaire, Ohio, 
who has completely lost his personal identity. He is 
fifty years old, is gentlemanly in appearance and quite 
intelligent, but does not know who he is, or anything 
concerning his history. 

The first Uranium discovered in this country has re- 
cently been found in the Sacramento mining district, 
The ore contains sixty per cent. of the 
pure metal. Uranium is used chiefly as a coloring 
substance in the manufacture of glass. It gives 
to glass a peculiar yellow tint, with greenish reflee- 
tions. 

A curious and interesting specimen of vegetation is 
It grows 


| in all parts of tropical America, but is more common 


|in Venezuela. Its 


milky secretion is somewhat 


| thicker than cow’s milk, is slightly acid, and if left 


versity for fourteen years, being elected to the chair | 


of History and English Literature in 
chosen Provost two years thereafter. During his ad- 
ministration the University has assumed a rank scarcely 
second to any other institution of the kind in the coun 
try. No successor has been named. 

Dr. Leavitt, President of Lehigh University, has 
resigned, and the trustees have offered the vacant po- 
sition to R, A. Lamberton, esq., of Harrisburg. Mr. 
Lamberton is a lawyer of large practice, but a gentle- 
man of scholarly tastes and great energy. It is un- 
derstood that he has accepted the honor tendered 
him. Lehigh University is an institution of great pos- 
sibilities, richly endowed as it is bythe munificence of 
its founder, Mr. Asa Packer. 

The State Agricultural College has also lost its 


1866, .and | 
| nished throughout 


exposed to the air soon becomes sour. Bousingalt 
states that in Venezuela he used this milk for a month 
in coffee, and saw soldiers several times going to the 
mountains to fill their jugs with it. 

A few years ago our best furniture was made in 
Boston, The first hotel in Dundee, Scotland, is fur- 
with furniture made at Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and it is said that furniture can be 
delivered in Scotland from this country twenty-five 


| per cent. below the cost of that manufactured there. A 


small Indiana town is now making a large number of 
wagons fora firm in England which will re-ship them 
to Africa. 

A ship crossing the equator a few months ago was 
stopped by jelly fish, which appeared in immense 
numbers as far as the eyecould reach. They clogged 
the strainer, through which water entered the con- 
denser of the steam engine, finally stopping the en- 
gine. The ship was delayed for several hours until 
daybreak, when the fish sank and it was able to pro- 
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ceed, The jelly fish is a small animated mass of a 
jelly-like substance, frequently seen washed ashore at 
our ocean resorts. It is nota fish, but belongs to the 
lower class of animals called radiates. 

The bridge over the Frith of Tay which gave way 
on December 31st and precipitated the entire train 
to Dundee into the water below, was considered one 
of the greatest feats of engineering skill in the world. 
It was about two miles long, and had eightv-nine 
spans, resting on immense piers. It was only fifteen 
feet wide, supporting but a singletrack. The highest 
part of the bridge was about ninety feet above high 
water, and the water is about forty-five feet deep 
where the train plunged into it. It is an interesting 
fact that there was a total length o! seven feet allowed 
between the ends of the iron spurs and girders for 
expansion and contraction. The bridge was com- 
menced in 1871, and completed in the summer of 
1878. Its cost was about $1,500,000. Nearly half a 
mile of the structure feli with the train into the angry 
waters of the Frith, 

PROGRESS OF BOTANY.—A Belgian journal of horti- 
culture, says the Lamve/, has given some curious figures 
showing the rapid increase in our knowledge of the 
vegetable kingdom. In the Bible about one hundred 
plants are alluded to; Hippocrates mentioned 234; 
Theophrastus, 500; and Pliny 800, From this time, 
there was little addition to our knowledge until the 
Renaissance. In the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, Gesner could only enumerate 800, but at its 
close Baulim described 6000; Tournefort, in 1694, 
recognized 10,146 species ; but Linnzeus, in the next 
century, working more cautiously, defined only 7294. 
In the beginning of this century, in 1805, Persoon 
described 25,000 species, comprising, however, nu- 
merous minute fungi. In 1819, DeCandolle estimated 
the known species at 30,000. London, in 1839, gave 
31,731 species, and in 1846, Prof. Lindley enumerated 
66,435 dicotyledons, and 13.952 monocotyledons, 
in all, 80,387; but in 1853 these had increased to 
92,620, and in 1863 Bentley estimated the known spe- 
cies at 125,000, 

Dept OF SPACE.—In 1837 Prof. Bessel, of Ger- 
many, commenced a series of astronomical measures 
for getting the exact distance to the fixed stars, a thing 
that had never been done. The instrument which he 
used, in connection with a powerful telescope, in his 
experiments, was called a Heliometer (sun measure). 
After three years’ hard labor he was so fortunate as to 
vbtain a parallax, but so very minute that he could 
hardly trust his reputation upon it. But after re- 
peated trials, and working out the results, he was 
fully satisfied that he could give the true distance to 
61 Cygni. But who can comprehend this immense 
distance ? We can only convey an idea to the mind 
of this distance by the fact that light, which travels 
12,000,000 of miles in a minute, requires not less than 
ten years to reach us! But let any one try to take in 
the idea. One hour would give 720,000,000 of miles ; 
in one year, then—8,760 hours—which gives, 6,307, 
200,000,000, and this multiplied by ten gives 63,072,- 
000,000,000. This accerding to Prof. Bessel, is the 
distance from the nearest fixed star to the sun; and all 
astronomers confirm the correctness of Prof. Bessel’s 
calculations, But this distance, great as it is, is noth- 
ing to be compared to the distance of the Milky Way. 
Sir William Herschel says that the stars or suns that 
compose the Milky Way are so remote that it requires 
light going at the rate of 12,000,000 of miles in a min- 
ute, 120,000 years to reach the earth. He says further 
there are stars, or rather nebulz, five hundred times 
more remote! Now make your calculation ; 120,000 
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years reduced to minutes, and then multiply that sum 
hy 12,000,000, and the product by 500. What an 
overwhelming idea! The mind sinks under such a 
a thought; we can’t realize it; it is much too vast for 
human comprehension. David says in the Psalms, 
“The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens, 
and his kingdom ruleth over all.” 

To MAKE A CAMERA OsscuRA.—The camera 
obscura is an optical apparatus by means of which the 
images of external objects are produced by a lens on a 
screen within a darkened chamber or box. Any 
school room that can be darkened will answer for the 
dark chamber. The lens may be obtained from 
Jas. W. Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, 
or from any dealer in physical apparatus, at an ex- 
pense of 50 cents. Ask for a lens of about four feet 
focal length, and state what it is for. The back of a 
map, or a sheet, or several pieces of unprinted news- 
paper pasted together, will answer for a screen. Se- 
lect a window facing a variety of scenery, and fit the 
lens in a hole bored through the shutter of this window, 
Then darken the room and hold the sereen behind the 
lens at a distance equal to the focal length of the lat- 
ter and an interesting picture of outside objects will 
be thrown upon the screen. Floating clouds, waving 
trees, coming and going people, etc.. make up the 
picture, and this is all the more interesting because 
the images are inverted. The teacher can by means 
of this simple and inexpensive arrangement. furnish his 
scholars with delightful entertainment. The images 
are inverted because the rays of light from the objects 
cross in passing through the lens. Photographic neg- 
atives are produced just as these pictures are, the 
small box corresponding to the darkened room, and 
the piece of ground glass to the screen 

Puss AND THE Bees.—Charles Kaiser, who has 
the only hive of bees in town, says that when he first 
got his colony his old cat’s curiosity was much excited 
in regard to the doings of the little insects, the like of 
which she had never beforeseen. At first she watched 
their comings and goings at a distance. She then 
flattened herself upon the ground and crept along to- 
ward the hive, with tail horizontal and quivering. It 
was clearly evident that she thought the bees some 
new kind of game. Finally she took a positfon at the 
entrance of the hive, and when a bee came in or started 
out, made adab at it with her paws. This went on for 
a time without attracting the attention of the inhabi- 
tants of the hive. Presently, however, old Tabby 
struck and crushed a bee on the edge of the opening 
tothe hive, The smell of the crushed bee alarmed 
and enraged the whole colony. Bees by the score 
poured forth and darted into the fur of the astonished 
cat. Tabby rolled herself in the grass, spitting, splut- 
tering, biting, clawing and squalling as a cat never 
squalled before. She appeared a mere bal] of fur and 
bees. She was at length hauled away from the hive 
with a garden rake, at 2 cost of several stings to her 
rescuer. Even after she had been taken to a distant 
part of the grounds, the bees stuck to Tabby’s fur, and 
about once in two minutes she would utter an unearthly 
“yowl,” and bounce a full yard into the air. Two 
or three days after the adventure, Tabby was caught 
by her owner, who took her by the neck and threw 
her down by the bee hive. No sooner did she strike 
the ground than she gave a squall, and at a single 
bound reached the top of the fence, full six feet in 
height. There she clung fora moment, with a tail as 
big as a rolling pin, when, with another botnd and 
squall, she was out of sight, and did not again put 
in an appearance for more than a week 
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BOOK NOTICES 








GRADED PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC AND MENsuRA- | to a large audience of children and their friends, 


TION. By S. Mecutchen, A. M., Professor of 

Higher Arithmetic and Mensuration in the Central 

High School, Philadelphia. 12mo, Pp : 232. Phil. 

adeiphia: F. H. Butler & Co. 

The use of books like this insures practical acquain- 
tance with the everyday subjects of Arithmetic and 
Mensuration, by removing the pupil from immediate 
contact with the rules and specimen solutions of the 
ordinary text-book, and casting him in great measure 
upon his own resources. This book of “Graded Prob- 
lems” is so arranged that it will supplement to advan- 
tage any text-book, or course, in Arithmetic. Thirty- 
five hundred carefu!ly selected problems are given, in 
volving all the principles of Arithmetic and M ensura- 
tion; while, to make the book complete in itself, some 
thirty-six pages of review questions, rules and tables 
have been added. It is a valuable addition to the New 
American Series, published by the Messrs. Butler & 
Company, of Philadelphia. 


New Worp-ANALYsISs. 
lish Derivative Words. 


School Etymology of Eng- 
With Practical Exercises 


in Spelling, Analyzing, Defining, Synonyms, and | 


the Use of Words. By William Swinton, Author 

y= Swinton’ s Geographies,” “ Outlines of the 

World’s History,” “ Language Series,” ete. Pp. 

154. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, 

Zavlor & Co. 

The strong feature of this little book is the large 
proportion of practice words for the pupil, the exer- 
cises being well chosen and very full. The present 
infinitive—instead of the indicative, as in most ety- 
mologies—is used throughout in giving the key-words 


in Latin and Greek, this being the rule in the best | 
The boy or girl who is studying these | 


dictionaries. 

classical languages loses much by not having constant 

reference to the Eng!ish words derived from them. 

To get behind a word, as it were, and to look through 

it, often to have the effect one gets through 

stained glass viewed from the cathedral aisle. 

Looked at from the outside, it may be a dead, blank 

form, while, seen from within, it is aglow with life, 

significance, and beauty. 

Quiet Hours. A Collection of Poems, 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. ~ 
The selections in this beautiful little volume have 

been made from a hundred or more of the best sources, 

by one who knows gold from tinsel gilt. The 
arrangement is under the general heads of Nature, 

Morning and Evening, Life and Duty, the Mystery of | 

Life, Inward Strife, Prayer and Aspiration, ‘Trust and 

Peace, Submission, and Death and Immortality. A 

spirit of solemn earnestness pervades the book like an 

atmosphere. It is only upon such themes as these 
that poetry is at its best. 

THE Fairy LANpD or Science. By Arabella R. 
Buckley, Author of “ A Short History of Natural 
Science.” Silustrated. Pp.: 244. New York: 
Dd. Appleton & Co. 

We have been reading chapters from this delightful 
book to an advanced school, and they have heard 
it with the interest of earlier childhood in tales of 
veritable fairy land, The style is simple and clear, 
and the familiar processes and phenomena of nature 
are presented with all the charm of fascinating | 
novelty. It comprises ten lectures by an English lady | 


Is 


Pp.: 182. 





afterwards published in their present form as a chil- 
dren’s reading book. The subjects of these lectures 
were: Ilow to Enter and Enjoy the Fairy-land of 
Science; Sunbeams and the Work they do; The 
Aerial Ocean in which we Live; A Drop of Water 


| on its Travels, The Two Great Sculptors, Water and 


Ice; The Voices of Nature, and How we Hear Them; 

Che Life ofa Primrose; The History of a Piece of 

Coal; Bees in the Hive; and Bees and Flowers. 

Miss Buckley was for many years private secretary of 

the distinguished scientist, Sir Charles Lyell, so that 

her work may be accepted as fairly presenting the 
facts of science, 

PRACTICAL BOoK-KEEPING ; Single and Double En. 
try, including Formsand Explanations of Business 
Papers. By Fohn Groesbeck,Consulting accountant, 
and Principal of the Crittenden Commercial Col. 
lege. School Edition. Pp.: 197. Price, $1.00 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

This is a practical and progressive text-book upon 
a science with which nearly everybody shculd be 
more or less familiar, Attention is here given to the 
forms and use of business papers, and all ordinary tech 
nical terms are clearly explained. It embraces single 
and double entry, four sets of books being opened and 
closed in each, It is meeting with much favor inthe 
schools, though it may be studied with or without a 
teacher. The book recommends itself at once upon 
examination, and, what is better, stands the test of sub- 
sequent use. 

MANUAL OF DICTEE. 
Spelling, Enunciation, 
Making, Price, 15 cents. 
pot, Lyrone, Pa. 

This is decidedly a new book, although on a very 
old subject—the oldest of all literary. subjects—the 
alphabet itself. We recommend its study to teachers 
and superintendents, to find how much relating to the 
A B C’s they have never learned, and never thought 
The natural desire to push forward causes the 
rudiments to be hurried over; but school men are 
convinced that improvement comes best through lay- 
ing good foundations, and that the place of honor to 
which the most skilful teacher should be promoted is 


An Auxiliary in Teaching 
~ncil Work, and Sentence 
Address Phonetic De 


of. 


| the lowest grade, where the little ones are just enter- 


ing upon that new world of sufferings and joys, thei 
life at school. 

The back volumes of Zhe School Fournal prove 
the author of this curious little treatise to be compe 
tent on alphabetic and phonetic subjects; for, from its 


| first volume, a quarter of a century ago, it contains 


frequent articles on these subjects from his hand. The 
résumé of so long an experience on one specialty of 
school-work is what may be naturally considered as 
thoroughly thought out, and worthy of consideration 
by those who desire to reap the benefit of the inves- 
tigations of older specialists. We have called the 
little book a “curious” one, and the term applies to it 
in several ways, It affords a specimen of one of the ex- 
traordinary inventions of Edison, for it is printed from 
stencils perforated by the electric pen. This his been 
done in order to give the illustrations and homographs, 
which make up a considerable part of the pages. The 
use of dicteé as a means of teaching our difficult Eng- 
lish spelling, and for other purposes, has been de 
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scribed in The Yournal. The words to be spelled are 
given visually in homographs, so as not to show the 
letters. The eye cal!s up the word, and learns to note 
and remember the details of its ‘letters, and is the 
guide of the hand in writing them. As this practice 
is begun early, the pupils soon become able to copy 
from the mental image any word that they have seen 
and noted closely, and the habit of close observation 
of words is formed under this continual need of exer- 
cising it. The word that any homograph represents 
is determined by simply enunciating the sounds in the 
order in which they are written with simple signs. 
This secures full utterance of every sound, clear and 
complete enunciation, and accurate pronunciation. 
The signs combine into homographs, and although 
these must express each sonnd in its proper order, the 
signs are so contrived as to combine neatly and with 
readiness. While the homographs are very distinct 
from each other, none are ungraceful or awkward. It 
is a very simple, neat, ingenious system of shorthand, 
which we are assured cl.ildren of eight and nine learn 
with ease. The satisfactory results attained in the 
Tyrone schools have been a surprise to some of its 
warmest advocates. 


Easy LESSONS IN PICTORIAL SCIENCE, Combining 
Conversational, Catechetical, Blackboard and Ol- 
ject Plans. By Fames Monteith. Fp.: 251. New 
York: A, S. Barnes & Company. 

The topics are short and varted—those suggested 
on an excursion by the teacher and her class, such as 
Air, Water Rocks, Lands.—what they contain and 
what are their uses; with interesting lessons on rain, 
rivers, plants, trees, agriculture, mining, manufac- 
tures, fishes, birds, animals, insects, geography, etc. 
The exercises which are also brief, include reading, 
drawing on blackboard and slates, oral instruction, 
with questions and answers, and written reviews, 
combining spelling aud co mposition, The arrange- 
ment is excellent; facts are stated in clear and simple 
language, each subject i is profusely illustrated, and the 
type is large, with emphatic words in handsome bold- 
face letter. The book is a ccn mon-sense introduc- 
tion, for school-boy or school-girl, to the wonders of 
the great world about us. 


THE CULTIVATION Manual for 


£i- 


OF THE SENSES. 
Teachers: No. 1. Pp.: 96. Philadelphia: 
dredge & Brother. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the first of a series of five small practical 
manuals announced by the Messrs. Eldredge. These 
hooks were originally published in England, having 
been prepared at the request of the Literature Com- 
mittee of the National Educational Society by dis- 
tinguished teachers connected with the several univer- 
sities. The series comprises the Cultivation of the 
Senses, Cultivation of the Memory, Use of Words, Dis- 
cipline and Ciass Teaching. The volume before us, 
treats of the senses, how the child gets his first ideas, 
how he perceives and forms conceptions, how his 
senses should be cultivated, the use of object lessons, 
the special value of the physical sciences in cultivating 
the senses, lessons on color and form, and the senses 
in relation to the ordinary subjects of school instruc- 
tion, 

THE ComMMON ScHool QuEsTION Book noticed in 
alate number of 7he Yournal is out in a new and 
enlarged edition. The work was one of merit before, 
but in its present form it is greatly improved. While 
it is a book for more or less general use, to teachers and 
ah it will prove very valuable. It should have a 
large sale. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 
Greek 


Manvat or Erymotocy. Containing Latin and 
Derivatives, with a Key, giving the Prefix, R Suffix, 
iy A.C. Webb, author ot ‘‘ The Modei t ‘The 
Model Definer,” ‘* Historical Companion,’’ etc. 317. 
Price $1.00. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother 

Tue Evements or Naturat Puivosopny. For the use of 
Schools ard Academies. By. Edwin J. Hous A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Phy-~ical Geography and Natural Philosophy in the 
Central High School ot Philadelphia. Pp.: 320, Price $1.25. 
Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 

A New Mernop For THE Srupy oF E> sH LITERATURE 
3y Louise Maertz. One volume,12mo, Interleaved. Pp.; 
tot. Price $1.00. Chicago: S. C. Griges and Company, 

ANALYSIS AND Wonmarsen oF Latin Worps. With lables 
for Analysis. List of Roots, etc. By Frank Smalley, A. M., 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in the Syracuse 
University. Pp.: 87. Price $1.00. John beats, Syra- 
cuse, N, Y, 

Rueroricst Metuop. A Concise Tre 
Belonging to Rhetoric and Composition Prepared tor Use in 
Schools and Academies. By Henry W. Jameson. 1emo. 
Pp.: 107. Price 75 cents. New York: A Barnes & Co 

THE Sitver CHALICE AND OTHER Poems, Ly Emma May 
Buckingham, author of ‘‘A Self-made Woman,” etc. Pp. 80. 
New York : S. R. Wells & Company. 

Vick's ILLusTRATED FLorat Guipe. A beautiful » 
100 pages, one colored plate, and 500 illustrat 
tions of the best flowers and vegetables, w 
and how to grow them. All fora five cent stamp. 
or German, Five cents fur postage will buy the Flor 
telling how to get Vick’s Seeds. 

FLOWEK AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 175 pages. Six colored 
plates and many hundred engravings. For «« cents in paper 
covers ; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or English, 

Vicx’s ItitvstTratTeEp Monturiy MAGazine. 2 pages, a 
colured plate in every number, and many fine engravings. 
Price $i.25 a year; five copies for §$:. Specimen nun ber 
sent for \o Cents 3 3 tri: al copies for 25 cent James 
Vick Rochester, N. Y 

DIALOGUES AND CONVERSATIONS, d 
Schools. By tmily S. Oakey. Pp.: 
New York: A.S. Barnes & Co, 

Frencun Siupent’s ASssIsTANT, or Fiv \I es in the 
Class Room. By H. M. Monsanto, rote ro rench at 
tackard’s Business College, New Yor lvison, 
Biakeman, Taylor & Co., New York a: 

First Lessons 1n Latin. By Elisha es, M. Acting 
Assistant Protessor of Latinin the Universit t higan, and 
Author of ‘‘k.xercises in Greek Prose Com it * Pp.: 240, 
Price $1.2. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & ; 

MANUALS FoR TEACHERS, No, 1— Cultivati f the 
Pp.. 96. No.4 On Discipline. Pp.: —On ( 
Teaching. Pp.:54. Price, 50 cents each; iladelphia: El- 
dredge & Brother, 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMBTIC ON THE UNITA 
Thomas Kirkland M,. A., Science Mast 
‘loronto. tp:177. Price 25 cents, 7 
&Co. New York; E. Ste iger. 

Girts’ Hicu Scuoor Music 
Director of Musical Instruction in the 
Pp::77. Buston : Ginn & Heath. 

Wuire hoses. Collection of Songs, Quartets, and Ch 
fi r Sunday-schvols, Devotional Meetings, the b, me ( 
sy A. J. Abbey. Pp.: 128. Boston: | /itsor 

Cor.oLANus Edited by William Aldis 
LL D., Fellow and Bursar of 
London : McMiilan & Co, 

GRADED EL Xe‘ 1SEs in Analysis, Synthesis a 
with an Exemplfied Outline of the Classification of 
and Clauses, and a Table of Diacritical 
By N. “s Parshall, Pp.: 160. Price, 60 cents, 
Y.: N.C. Parshall. 

Toricat Anatysis of Desc riptive Geography, United States 
History, Practica! Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene. Physi- 
cal Geography, English Grammar, and Penmanship. For use 
in Con mon Schools, Normal Schools and Tea hers’ Instututes 
Revised Edition. Pp.: 113. By George S. Wedgewood. 
Price, 50 cents. Chicago: S. R. Winchell & ¢ 

MANUAL a | = nay aie mary Law. By Edwa 
det, Ph, D., , President and Professor 
litical Science in ime College for Deaf Mutes.W: 
Pp.: 321. Price $1.:0. New York: A. 5S. Parnes "k Co 

Berarn’s History oF THE UNITED STATE Revised by 
C. FE. Bush, Teacher of History in the Connecticut State Nor- 
mal School. Pp.: 352. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Co 

EnGutsu History 1n SuHort Stories. Revised dition, 
Pp.: 179. Price $1.00. A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Easy Lessons 1x Naturat Puiroserpny. For Young 
Children, By Edwin J. Houston, A. M., Professorof Physical 
Geography ana Natural Philosophy’ in the Central High 
School, Philadelphia. Pp.: 176. Price, 50 cents, Phi.adelphia;: 
Eldredge & Brother. 
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sesh ane ard rd BRIGHT. Temperance SONG, 
=H | +S 
$e SS z= te fee] 
a a a —~s —2 eo tel cee 
1. Sparkling and bright,in its li - ius 8 light, % he wa-ter in our glass - es; 
2. Bet- ter than gold is the wa - ter cold, From the crys-tal foun-tain flow - ing; 
3- Sor-row has fled from hearts that bled, Of the weep- ing wife and moth - er, 
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’Twill give you health, ’Twill give you wealth, Ye lads and to - sy lass” - es! 
A calm de- light, both day and night, To hap- py homes be - stow - ing: 
They have given up the poi -son’d cup, Son, hus-band, daughter, broth - er. 
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Oh, then re-sign your ru - by wine, Each smil- ing’ son and daugh.- ter, 
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There’s noth-i ing aa for the youth- ful blood, Or sweet as the hechedilina. = - fer. 
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a Ss a 
1. Be Thou, O a, ex - at - ed En, And as thy glo- t fills the sky, 
2. With one con-sent let all the earth To God their cheer- ful sere ces Taise ; 
3. For He’s the Lord, su-preme-ly good; His mer-cy is__ for- - a sure 5 
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Doxology: Praise God, from ae all bless-ings sow, ae Him, all crea-tures here be - low; 
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on earth dis- played, Till Thou ont here, as there, o - beyed, 
Giad ai aa pack with aw - ful mirth, And sing be-fore Himsongs of praise. 
His truth, which al-ways firm - ly stood, To end-less a - ges shall en_- dure, 
2. ~« « 3 
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Praise Him a-bove, ye heavenly host; Praise Fa - ther, Son,and Ho - ly ~ Ghost. 
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